THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL 1912. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF AUGUSTUS AND THE JULIAN 
CALENDAR. 


SUETONIUS says that Augustus was born on the ninth day before the 
Kalends of October (a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct.), in the year when Cicero and 
Antonius were consuls (691 [63 B.c.]), a little before sunrise,! and also that 
he was born under Capricorn.” Mr. H. W. Garrod, in his recent edition of 
Manilius,? maintains that the date which Suetonius gives belonged to the pre- 
Julian calendar, and corresponded with December 20 of the Julian. Remarking 
that, ‘according to our present reckonings,’ the sun enters Capricorn on 
December 22, he adds that ‘the astronomers of Cicero’s time . . . placed the 
beginnings of the sign some 7 degrees in advance of our reckonings. If, 
therefore,’ he concludes, ‘Augustus was born on Sept. 22 paulo ante solis 
exortum, Capricorn was his natal sign.’ Mr. Garrod is of course obliged to 
deal with various chronological questions; and he tells us that Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham ‘was at great pains to supply’ him ‘with the figures and 
arguments’ for the position which he has taken up, and to explain to him ‘the 
principal ancient authorities—with the interpretations of some modern critics.’ * 
His theory rests upon the assumption that 67 days only were intercalated by 
Caesar in 708 (46 B.c.); and as I am mentioned among the modern critics, I 
may say that, in agreement with all German chronologists, I maintain that 
in that year go days were intercalated. Anyhow there is a text which to 
those who accept the evidence with which Dr. Fotheringham supplied Mr. 
Garrod® will prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Augustus was not 
born under Capricorn or on December 20, but on September 23. 


1 Diuus Augustus, 5. 

* Ib., 94. 

3 Pp. 114-9. 

* When Mr. Garrod says (p. 117) that ‘the 
translation of pre-Julian into Julian dates in- 
volves . . . problems of immense intricacy, upon 
which no two scholars agree,’ he goes too far. 
German scholars agree—and I agree with them 
—that 90 days were intercalated in 708, and that 


NO. II. VOL. VI. 


every recorded date between a. d. V. Kal. Apr., 
696 (B. G., i, 6, § 4), and the commencement 
of the Julian calendar can be reduced, with a 
possible error of not more than one day, to its 
corresponding date in the Julian calendar. 

5 I make this reservation because, as I shall 
presently show, Dr, Fotheringham himself has 
since rejected the most important part of that 
evidence. But in rejecting it he is almost alone. 
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74 T. RICE HOLMES 


As Mr. Garrod explains, if a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct., 691, corresponded with 
the 20th of December, 63 B.c., there was only one intercalary month—the one 
which occurred in 52'—between 63 and 46: ‘between 52 and 63,’ he says, 


‘no intercalation is attested.’? 


He and Dr. Fotheringham overlooked a 


passage in Cicero which proves that between those years there was at least 


one intercalation. 


On the 23rd of November, 57 B.c., Cicero* wrote, ‘the 


21st of November was a market-day’ (Ante diem X. Kal. nundinae) ; and Dion 


Cassius* says that the Ist of January, 52, was a market-day. 


Therefore the 


number of days that elapsed from the 21st of November, 57, to the last day of 


December, 53, reckoning inclusively, was a multiple of 8. 


If there was no inter- 


calary month in this period, the number of days was 38+ 355 + 355+ 355+ 355 


or 1,458, which is not a multiple of 8. 


If there was an intercalary month, it 


consisted of 22 days, for the intercalary month of 52 B.c. consisted of 23,5 
and the numbers alternated: in that case the required number of days was 


38+ 377+ 355+ 355+ 355» or 1,480, which is a multiple of 8. 


It follows that 


Augustus was not born on the 20th of December,® or under Capricorn, but, as 


we may infer from a well-known passage in Virgil,’ under Libra. 
We must accept the view of G. F. Unger® 


becomes of Suetonius’s statement ? 


Then what 


and others, to which Mr. Garrod alludes, that Suetonius, when he said that 
Augustus was born a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct., was speaking, proleptically, in terms 
of the Julian calendar; and that he mistook a horoscope of conception for a 


horoscope of birth.® 


1 See my Ancient Britain, p. 709, n. 2. 

2 Pp. 118. 3 Att., iv, 3, §§ 4-5. 

* xl, 47, § 1. 5 Ancient Britain, p. 709, Nn. 2. 

6 Cicero’s letter also disposes of the theory of 
Stoffel (Hist. de Jules César, ii, 387), that between 
57 and 52 B.c. there were two intercalary months. 
For if there were, the number of days that elapsed 
from November 21, 57, to the last day of Decem- 
ber, 53, must have been 1,504, in which case 
three successive intercalary months would have 
consisted each of 23 days. 

I do not anticipate that anyone will struggle to 
escape from the conclusion which has been drawn 
in the text from Cicero's letter by resorting to 
the desperate and still-born suggestion of De La 
Nauze (Mém, de litt... . de l'Acad. des Inscr., 
etc,, xxvi, 1752-4 [1759], p. 259); for if he does, 
he will find himself between the Devil and the 
deep sea. De La Nauze argued that the eight- 
day nundinal week belonged only to the Julian 
calendar, and that previously the week had con- 
sisted of nine days. Test this hypothesis by 
Dion's statement that January 1, 52 B.c., wasa 
nundinal day, combined with his implied state- 
ment (xviii, 33, § 4) that December 31, 41 B.c., 
was a nundinal day, and you will find that it will 
not work. 

De la Nauze'’s suggestion was based upon a 
blunder of Macrobius (i, 16, § 34), the origin of 
which will be obvious to anyone who compares his 
statement with that of Varro (Rerum rust., ii, 1). 

7 Georg., i, 33-5. Cf. Manilius, iv, 548. I owe 
these references to my friend, Mr. E. J. Webb. 


8 Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Philologie, cxxix, 1884, 
Pp. 569-72. 

® The alternative theory is not only irrecon- 
cilable with the testimony of Cicero, of Augustus 
himself (Mon, Ancyr., § 1, with which cf. Cicero 
[Att., xvi, 8, § 1]), and of Dion, but it does not 
even save the credit of Suetonius; for, as Mr. 
Webb remarked to me, it compels its advocates 
to assume that when Suetonius (Diuus Augustus, 
100) stated that Augustus died at the age of 76 
years all but 35 days—a statement which is 
confirmed by Dion (lvi, 30, § 5), and which 
exactly tallies with the view that Augustus was 
born on September 23 of the Julian calendar— 
he made a miscalculation of about three months 
and stultified himself. 

An attempt has, however, been made to 
explain away Suetonius’s statement of Augus- 
tus’s age by suggesting that it was based upon 
a computation of the civil years. It is true 
that after the Julian reform Cicero (Att., xiii, 42, 
§ 2) gave the date of his own birth according to 
the unreformed calendar (cf. Aft., vii, 5, § 3): 
but if Suetonius was thinking of the civil years, he 
not only took the unreformed date for the starting- 
point of Augustus’s life and the reformed date 
for its termination, but also perverted the un- 
reformed date, reckoning a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct. 
as equivalent to September 23, whereas it was 
equivalent in the unreformed calendar to Sep- 
tember 22. A mode of reckoning which can only 
justify itself by a self-contradictory double entendre 
is surely inadmissible. 
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But the fact that Augustus was born on the 23rd of September does not 
prove that go days were intercalated in 708. I purpose to prove it, because, 
although for German scholars it is now an article of faith, Dr. Fotheringham 
still questions it; and until it is incontrovertibly established we shall lack an 
absolutely sure base-line for chronological calculations. 

Mr. Garrod, after telling us that he consulted Dr. Fotheringham, says at 
the outset of his argument, ‘the substance of what follows belongs to him. 
But I owe it to Mr. Fotheringham to state clearly that he does not regard 
himself as committed to the position which this note takes up. But he was at 
great pains to supply me with the figures and arguments for that position.’ 
I understood this as meaning that Dr. Fotheringham was not committed to 
the position which Mr. Garrod tried to establish, namely, that Augustus was 
born on the Julian December 20. But if Dr. Fotheringham did not regard 
himself as committed even to that ‘substance’ which ‘belongs to him ’— 
even, that is to say, to the reconstruction of the calendar which appears in 
Mr. Garrod’s note—we may assume that he considered the figures and 
arguments which he supplied at least probable; for otherwise he would not 
have supplied them. 

Those who have read Mr. Garrod’s note will have observed that he—and 
therefore also Dr. Fotheringham—utilizes two statements of Dion Cassius. 
In Ancient Britain! I inferred from these statements that go days were inter- 
calated in 708: from the same data Dr. Fotheringham infers that only 67 days 
were then intercalated. My argument was as follows :—‘ We learn from Dion 
Cassius? that the Kalends of January, 702, was a market-day: the same 
writer says that, in order to prevent the Kalends of January, 714, from falling 
on a market-day—a coincidence which was regarded as ill-omened—a day 
was intercalated extraordinarily in 713%; and it follows that, if there had 
been no intercalation in 713, the number of days that elapsed from the Kalends 
of January, 702, to the last day of December, 713, would have been a 
multiple of 8. Now on the theory of Napoleon the Third, Le Verrier, and 
Colonel Stoffel this number would have been 4,401; on the theory that 708 
contained 445 days, 4,424. The latter number is divisible by 3: the former 
is not.’ 

Against Napoleon, Le Verrier, and Stoffel this argument is unanswerable ; 
for they agree with me and with all French and German chronologists in 
holding that in one of the first four years of the Julian calendar there was an 
intercalary day. But Dr. Fotheringham says that there was not ; and accord- 
ingly he is able to make his theory square with the facts about the market- 
days. ‘The first bis-sextile year,’ says Mr. Garrod,* ‘was 41 B.c. At any 
rate, no previous Julian intercalation is attested ; and whatever may be made 
of Dion Cassius’s statement (48, 33, § 4) about the violation in that year of 
Caesar’s regulations, it is certain that (1) that year was what we call a Leap- 
Year; (2) it ended with a market-day. That the first year of the New 
Calendar contained a bis-sexto Kal. Mart. is in itself unlikely.’ 


2 xl, 47, § 1. 3 xlviii, 33, § 4. ¢ Pp. 117. 


1 Pp. 713-4. 
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That the first year of the New Calendar contained a bis-sexto Kal. Mart. is 
more than unlikely. But a‘ previous Julian intercalation ’—previous to 713— 
‘is attested’ indirectly, and a great deal may and must be made of Dion’s 
That ‘ no previous intercalation’ is directly attested proves nothing; 


Why should we expect to 


statement. 
for very few intercalations are directly attested.” 
find that intercalations, which were normal, were regularly mentioned by 
Listen to Dion. He says that the intercalation of 713 was made 


‘contrary to the regulations’ (7apa ta xaOeornxora). 


historians ? 
‘Contrary to the 
regulations ’ must mean either contrary to the regulations framed by Caesar or 
contrary to the regulations erroneously attributed to Caesar by the pontiffs, 
that is to say, contrary to the triennial cycle which, as all students of 
chronology know, they themselves followed for thirty-six years. Dion unques- 
tionably meant the former; for immediately after saying that a day was 
extraordinarily intercalated in 713, he adds that ‘ of course an intercalary day 
was [afterwards] in turn omitted, tm order that the calendar might be brought into 
harmony with Caesar’s intentions’ (kai dHrov Ste [Hpépa euBorpos] avOudnpéln 


abdOis, 6trws 0 Ypovos KaTa Ta TH Kaicapi TH Tpotépw Sokavta cupBH). Caesar, 


then, according to Dion, had not intended that there should be an intercalation 
in 713; and if there was no intercalation in any of the four previous years, it 
follows that he had intended that there should be no intercalation in the first 
five years.* Surely this is out of the question. And if anyone should argue, 
as he might reasonably do, that Dion copied an authority who shared the 
misconception of the pontiffs, it would still remain incredible that the pontifis, 
who intercalated too often, had intended to allow the first five years to pass 
without an intercalation.‘ 


for his statement, then Caesar intended that the 
first intercalation should take place in 713, after 
the error which needed correction had amounted 
to one whole day. But observe the looseness 
and inconsistency with which Solinus expresses 
himself. Immediately after saying that the inter- 
calation ought to have taken place ‘ in the fourth 
year,’ he says that it ought to have taken place 
‘on the completion of the fourth year.’ To 
state the facts correctly required extraordinary 
precision and nicety of expression; and this 
requirement he failed to satisfy. 
may have been that in whatever year the first 
intercalation took place, the second ought to 
have taken place four years later, and so on. 
This interpretation (though my argument is 
independent of it) is corroborated by the passage 
in Dion Cassius, to which Dr. Fotheringham 
refers, But the natural meaning of Solinus’s 
words—with which compare Macrobius, i, 14, 
8§ 6, 13—seems to be that Caesar intended to 
make his first intercalation in 713, and that the 
pontiffs made it in 712, Anyhow he evidently 
means that an intercalation took place in one of 
the four years that preceded 713. 
* See Ancient Britain, pp. 718-9. 


1 See Ancient Britain, pp. 716-7. 

2 Livy, as far as I know, only mentions three,— 
those of 189 B.c. (xxxvii, 59, § 1), 170 (xliii, 11, 
§ 13), and 167 (xlv, 44, § 3). 

3 Holzapfel argues, in the face of Dion’s state- 
ment, that Caesar intended to make his first 
intercalation in 713; for he supposes that the 
Caesarian cycle did not begin until after the 
Terminalia of 700, that is to say, the sixth day 
before the Kalends of March; but he holds that 
the pontiffs, misunderstanding Caesar's regula- 
tions, made the first intercalation in 712, See 
Ancient Britain, pp. 717-23. 

Solinus says (Collect. rerum memorvabilium, i, 
45-6) that ‘whereas it had been enjoined that 
they [the pontiffs] should intercalate one day in 
the fourth year, and this ordinance ought to have 
been carried out on the completion of the fourth 
‘year .. . they intercalated at the beginning of 
the fourth year, not at the end' (nam cum prae- 
ceptum esset anno quarto ut intercalarent unum diem, 
et oporteret confecto quarto anno id obseruari.. . 
illi incipiente quarto intercalarunt, non desinente), If 
by ‘the completion of the fourth year’ Solinus 
meant the fourth year of the Julian calendar, 
that is to say, 712, and if he had good authority 
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But there is another point to mark. There is no evidence that 41 B.c. 
(713) was a ‘ bis-sextile’ year. Dion does not say so. He only says that a 
day was intercalated extraordinarily in that year, to prevent the following 
Kalends of January from falling on a nundinal day. The intercalation may, for 
aught that we know, have been made in December ; and unless it was made in 
February, 41 B.C. was not a bis-sextile year. If it was not, the first five years 
of the calendar, on Dr. Fotheringham’s theory, actually did pass without one 
bis-sextile day. Finally, Macrobius and Solinus both testify that an inter- 
calation took place within the first four years.} 

Elsewhere? I have tried to prove that the first intercalation was in 712. 
But for my present purpose all that matters is to prove that it was in one of 
the four years, 709, 710, 711, 712; and that, I submit, has been proved.? If 
so, gO days were intercalated in 708. 

Here this article might have ended if Dr. Fotheringham had adhered 
to the position which he took up when he inspired Mr. Garrod’s note. At that 
time, like all other chronologists except B. M. Lersch, he accepted the 
evidence of the recorded nundinal days as a basis of computation. But after I 
had pointed out to him that that evidence demolished the theory that Augustus 
was born on the 20th of December he revised his opinion. Following Lersch, 
who, however, only expressed a doubt,* he now throws the evidence overboard ; 
and he has authorized metosayso.° Ifheis right, all the labour that has been 
spent in fixing the chronology of the later Republic is futile; and we had 
better confess ignorance. The text on which Lersch relied is in Dion 
Cassius, Ix, 24, § 7. Narrating the events of 798 (A.D. 45), Dion says, 
‘The nundinae also were transferred to another day on account of some 
religious festival—a thing which often happened on other occasions’ («al 
THY ayopav Thy dua TeV évvéa Huep@v ayouévny és Eérépav Hyépav iepav TiveV 
Lersch, I 
suppose, infers that the regular sequence of the nundinal weeks was not 
unbroken, and therefore that no conclusion can be drawn from the relevant 
statements of Cicero and Dion. But what does Dion really say? Only that 
‘the nundinae were transferred to anotherday.’ An exactly similar transference 
is recorded, as we have seen, by Dion himself of the nundinae that ought to 
have fallen on January 1, 714. The market-day in question was transferred to 
December 31, 713. But this transference was effected without disturbing the 
regular sequence of the weeks. It did not imply that the week in question 
was only seven days long, whereas it ought to have been eight: it was effected 
simply by intercalating an extraordinary day in 713; and to compensate for 
this intercalation, a day was omitted in 714. Doubtless a similar principle 
of intercalation and compensatory omission was adopted in the reign of 


a / 
évexa petéOecav. Kai TovTo pev Kal GrXroTE ToAAdKIS éeyévETO). 


1 See p. 76, n. 3. 

2 Ancient Britain, pp. 714-26. 

* Further proof is given in Ancient Britain, 
Pp. 712-3. 

* Einleitung in die Chronologie, i, 1889, p. 75. 


> Dr. Fotheringham’s words are: ‘ I have aban- 
doned the nundinal reckoning, and I now endorse 
Lersch’s doubt about the continuity of this 
reckoning.’ 
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Claudius. Unless the sequence was disturbed between 57 and 40 B.C., the 
arguments that have been based upon the nundinal reckoning hold good. 
But there is no evidence that the sequence was ever disturbed; and such a 
disturbance is almost inconceivable.!. Who can believe that a time-honoured 
institution, which was as deeply rooted in Italian life as the week is in ours, 
would have been arbitrarily thrown out of gear, when the alleged object could 
be gained, without offending anyone, by the usual process of intercalation? 
How would the announcement have been made known all over the countryside 
that this or that market-day was to be postponed? The orthodox view, in the 
instances in which we can test it, is in perfect harmony with the statements of 
Cicero and Dion.* Weare therefore entitled to presume that the sequence was 
perpetual. On the assumption that it was disturbed, the figures might indeed 
be forced into agreement with the statements of the two writers, but only by 
desperate juggling. Of course anyone who chose to assert that the number of 
days that elapsed from the 21st of November, 57, to the last day of December, 
53, may have been 1458, not 1480, could infer that the nundinal reckoning may 
not have been continuous; but such an assertion would not be helpful. In 
the other case we should have to suppose that 4424 days (or, according to Mr. 
Garrod’s theory, 4,400), which contained 553 (or 550) regular eight-day weeks, 
actually contained, say, 546 (or 543) eight-day weeks and 8 seven-day weeks, 
or to make some equally improbable assumption: in other words, we should 
have to assume that the number of instances in which a seven-day or a nine- 
day week occurred was precisely that which would be necessary to make the 
total number of days harmonize with the statements of the authorities. It 
might, indeed, be said that so often as a nundinal week consisted of only seven 
days the next would consist of nine days; but if so, the statements of Dion and 
Cicero would obviously remain available as evidence for the reconstruction of 
the calendar. The mere fact that provision was made by intercalation for shifting 
the nundinae of January 1, 714, to December 31, 713, proves that the nundinal 
sequence was absolute and perpetual. Let any one study the calendars printed 
in the second edition of the first volume of the Corpus (pp. 205-79, with 
which cf. 287), and his doubts, if he has any, will vanish. It is as certain 
that of a market-day on which a contio was held 
(Att., i, 14, § 1). It would seem, then, that the 
rule was not invariable (see Th. Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, i, 1887, p. 199, N. 3; iii, I, pp. 372-3; 
and P. Huvelin, Essai hist. sur le droit des marchés, 
etc., 1897, pp. 90-2). Besides, there is evidence 
that it had no effect upon the nundinal reckoning. 
Caesar is said to have enacted that no contio 
should be summoned on a nundinal day (Macro- 
bius, i, 16, § 29); and all the extant calendars, in 
which the nundinal succession is absolutely con- 
tinuous, belong to the period between 31 B.C. 
and a.D, 46. 

2 There is a third instance if I am right in 
believing that the Lepidianus tumultus, of which 


Macrobius speaks (i, 13, § 17) occurred in 43 B.C. 
See Ancient Britain, pp. 719-21. 


1 I have not been able to see the second edition 
(1899), to which Dr. Fotheringham refers, of 
Lersch’'s work: it is not in the British Museum, 
and neither it nor the first edition is mentioned 
in Bursian's Jahvesdericht. 

I have heard the remark (traceable to Lersch ?) 
that Cicero’s words, Ante diem X nundinae ; contio 
biduo nulla {see p. 74, supra) suggest that the 
nundinal reckoning was not continuous. Why, 
I cannot understand. No doubt Cicero implies 
that, as a rule, contiones were not held on market- 
days. But can any instances be given of contiones 
held on days which in the ordinary course would 
have been market-days, and if so, should we be 
justified in concluding that they were not market- 
days, and therefore that the nundinal reckoning 
was disturbed? I know of only one instance,— 
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as mathematics that the eight-day weeks ran on through the years in unbroken 
succession. 

In order to make the conclusion that go days were intercalated in 708 
absolutely impregnable, I pass on to consider it in the light of Caesar’s First 
Commentary. 

If go days were intercalated in 708, a. d. V. Kal. Apr., 696—the day which 
the Helvetii fixed ‘for the general muster on the banks of the Rhéne’!— 
corresponded with March 24 or March 25,” 58 B.c.: indeed Stoffel, who holds 
that only 67 days were intercalated in 708, himself adopts this conclusion, 
because he wrongly reckons an intercalary month in 54 as well as in 56 B.c.® 
The only alternative dates are April 16 (or 17) and May g, which was adopted 
by De La Nauze,* but which is obviously impossible, even if only 67 days were 
intercalated in 708, unless there was only one intercalary month between 
58 and 46 B.c.; and this assumption has been disproved. New moon occurred 
on the afternoon of March 24.5 It has been remarked that the Celts were 
unwilling, from superstitious motives, to begin a great enterprise under a 
waning moon, and that the moon was invisible before March 25 or 26; but it 
would be difficult to twist this superstition into an argument against the 
received chronology. The Helvetii had not arranged to start on a. d. V. Kal. 
Even if they had not had to 
reckon with Caesar, they could not have started before the following day at 
the very earliest, when the moon was a day old,—a waxing, not a waning 


Apr., but to arrive at their place of muster. 


moon. Even if it was not visible before March 26, we need not suppose that 
they intended to move before that day; and as the next new moons fell on 
April 23 and on May 22, the start, if it had occurred on either of the alter- 
native dates, would have been made under a waning moon.® 

Unger,’ who identifies a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with March 25, nevertheless 
assumes that the object of the Helvetii in taking with them three months’ 
provisions® was to have enough to last till the harvest, and accordingly he 
thinks that the harvest was likely to begin towards the end of June. I do not 
suppose that in Saintonge, whither they were going,® harvest ever occurs so 
I believe that the Helvetii took 
provisions for three months because they expected that the journey would last 
three months; and to take more would have increased the difficulty of trans- 


early; but the date seems to me irrelevant. 


1B. G., i, 6, § 4. 

- See Ancient Britain, pp. 707, 709-10. 

> See p. 74, n. 6, supra. 

4 Mém., de litt. . . . de l’Acad. des Inscy., etc., 


with five other tribes assembled and marched, 
accompanied by ‘a great multitude of wagons’ 
(ib., vili, 14, § 2), in the depth of winter (tempore 
anni difficillimo [1b.,6,§1]}); several other instances 


XXVI, 1752-4 (1759), P. 249. 

* My calculation is confirmed by F. K. Gin- 
zel’s Handbuch dey mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie, ii, 1911, pp. 272, 545. 

6 De la Nauze (op. cit., p. 249) implies that the 
vernal equinox would not have been favourable 
for the emigration. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
notice such an objection. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri migrated into Gaul, with the wagons 
which housed them, in the depth of winter 
(B.G., iv, 1,§1; 4,873 14, § 4); the Bellovaci 


are to be found in the Commentaries; and Stone- 
wall Jackson moved troops with numerous 
wagons in January, 1862, along ‘ mountain roads,’ 
which were ‘little more than sheets of ice’ 
(Stonewall Jackson, by Col. G. F. R. Henderson, 
i, 1898, p. 235). Surely, then, the Helvetii might 
reasonably expect that the 24th of March would 
not be too early. 

7 Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie, etc., cxxix, 
1884, p. 578 


8 B.G., i, 5, § 3. * Jb., 10, § 1. 
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If they were strong enough to take possession of Saintonge, they could 
seize the granaries; and Caesar’s narrative shows that they took what they 
wanted on the march.! They could not foretell the date of the harvest ;* but 
they might expect to be able to reap soon after they arrived. 

There is one sentence in Caesar’s narrative which alone proves that the 
received chronology is right. After he had crossed the Saéne and while he 
was following the Helvetii he began to be anxious about supplies. The Aedui 
had failed to provide him with the corn which they had promised ; and he ‘ was 
unable to use the grain which he had brought up the Saéne in barges, because 


port. 


the Helvetii had struck eff from that river and he was unwilling to move away 
from them.’ He speaks not only of corn but also of grass: ‘not only was the 
standing corn unripe, but there was not even a sufficient supply of fodder’ (non 
modo frumenta in agris matura non evant, sed ne pabult quidem satis 
magna copia suppetebat.)® These words seem to me to prove that the 
time of which he was speaking could not have been later than the earlier part 
of June, and therefore that we must identify a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with March 24 
or 25. For after the Ides of April he had left Geneva to fetch reinforcements 
from Cisalpine Gaul: these troops had to march from Aquileia to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, and to beat off several attacks while they were crossing the 
Alps ; after they reached the neighbourhood of Lyons four or five days passed 
before Caesar began to follow the Helvetii; and as two of the five legions were 
newly recruited we can allow little less than 55 days for these movements, even 
if we suppose that the troops marched considerably faster than Napoleon III. 
and his adviser, Colonel Stoffel, believed. Napoleon allowed 6 days for the 
journey from Geneva to Aquileia of the couriers who, as he assumes, were to 
give orders for the troops to assemble, and 8 days for the assemblage: he 
estimated the rate of marching at 24 or 25 kilometres a day, and allowed 
6 days’ rest in 46.4 I am willing, for the sake of argument, to assume that the 
recruits had received orders before Caesar left Italy to be ready to assemble 
along the road, so as to join the veteran legions on their march from Aquileia, 
and accordingly to reduce the period of 8 days to 1. I am also willing to allow 

that the troops may have marched 27 kilometres a day, which for unseasoned 

soldiers would have been very good travelling,° and 24 during the 7 days in 

which they had to repel attacks. Caesar himself could hardly have travelled 

from Geneva to Italy in less than the 6 days which Napoleon allowed the couriers. 

The 60 days which Napoleon allowed for the time that elapsed between 

Caesar's departure from Geneva and his arrival at Lyons would thus be 

reduced to 50.6 Caesar could not have left Geneva until 3 or 4 days after 

1 B.G., 11; 15, $4. 
2 In 1868 and again in 1896 the English harvest 


‘was early in July!’ See Whitaker's Almanack, 


1897, P- 597- 

> B.G., i, 16, §§ 1-4. 

* Hist. de Jules César, ii, 57 n. 2, 95. 

5 See Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, :911, p. 635. 

* Actually, in order to make this reduction, 
we should have to assume that the troops 


marched more than 27 kilometres a day. The 
route which Napoleon traced for Caesar's march 
was partly wrong. Ocelum(B.G., i, 10, § 5) was 
not, as he supposed, Usseau, but hard by Avig- 
liana, in the valley of the Dora Riparia (Caesar's 
Conquest of Gaul, 1911, pp. 430-2); and Caesar 
did not march to Lyons by way of Grenoble, 
but past Embrun and Chorges (ib., pp. 615-6),— 
a longer distance, 
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the Ides of April.1 According to the received chronology, the Ides of April 
corresponded with April g of the Julian calendar. Thus Caesar would have 
arrived at Lyons on June1; and the period of 15 days in which he was 
anxious about supplies would have begun on June 6. Considering that ‘ there 
was not even a sufficient supply of fodder,’ it could not have been later than 
June 13,—the date which Napoleon adopts.” But if a. d. V. Kal. Apr. corre- 
sponded with April 16, the beginning of the period of 15 days would have to be 
advanced by 23 days,—to June 29 or July 6. To bring it back even to 
June 13, we should be driven to assume that the legions marched from 
Aquileia to Lyons at a rate which is utterly incredible. Caesar’s narrative of 
the operations of 58 B.c. can therefore only be explained on the orthodox 
theory,—that a. d. V. Kal. Apr. corresponded with March 24 or 25 of the 
Julian calendar.‘ 

My general conclusions are these. The evidence of the nundinal days 
must be accepted ; and if it is accepted, there is no escape from the inference 
that Augustus was bcrn, not on the Julian 2zoth of December, but on the 
Julian 23rd of September. Even if the nundinal evidence were to be rejected, 
it would still be impossible to identify a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with May g, and 
therefore impossible to justify the theory that Augustus was born on 
December 20. If the nundinal evidence is accepted, it follows that go days 
were intercalated in 708 (46 B.c.). Our base-line remains unblurred. 


T. Rice HoOLMEs. 


covered more than 24 kilometres a day, they 
would have been obliged to march more than 
840 kilometres in 20 days, or 42 kilometres a day, 
even if we allow not a single day for rest! 

* BG., v, 23, §§ 2-5 point to the same con- 
clusion, In Ancient Britain (pp. 712-3) I showed 
that this passage, compared with Cicero, Ait., 
iv, 18, § 5, and Q./r., iii, 3, § 1, cannot be explaine 
unless go days were intercalated in 708. 


1 BG., i, 7, § 6; to, § 3. Napoleon omitted 
to take account of the time which elapsed between 
the Ides of April, when Caesar forbade the 
Helvetii to pass through the Roman Province, 
and the day when he started for Italy to fetch 
reinforcements. 

? See the preceding note. 

* More than 1,000 kilometres in 27 days. 
Deducting the 7 days in which they had to 
repel attacks, and therefore could hardly have 








SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL POEMS OF 
GEORGE OF PISIDIA. 


(i.) EvEN after the masterly studies of Leo Sternbach following on the 
paper by Hilberg?* there are still some small points to be noted on the historical 
poems of George of Pisidia. In what follows I have, of course, presupposed a 
knowledge of Sternbach’s work which has happily rendered superfluous the 
new text which he was to have edited for Methuen’s Series of Byzantine 
Texts. 


Exp. Pers. Acr. I 73-75. 
wAnv €& avayKns: ov yap iyraTo ypovou 
deiEavtos avdpias Te Kai hpovncews 


4 ~ \ , ~ \ , , 
KQt TWV GUY AUTALS KOLVOV OLK1)T?)PLOV. 


Homer in his poems had divided the active and the contemplative virtues, 
attributing them to different personalities : and necessarily so, says George, for 
the reason given above. Quercius has, however, misunderstood the poet, for 
he translates: ‘Non enim attigit quod postea tempus edocuit fortitudini et 
prudentiae cognatisque uirtutibus commune esse domicilium.’ This is to turn 
a compliment into a platitude ; the meaning is that Homer had not lived to 
see a day which had produced a man—the Emperor Heraclius—who in his 
single person was the home of all the virtues—in whom thought and action 


had alike found their perfect expression. 


ibid. 152. "Eder yap jyav Tov cuynyopoy Noyov 


TUaVvTws Tapeivar THS Sixns Kivovperns. 


So the common text. But V. and M. read vy, and this Sternbacc 
(Rozprawy, etc., p. 226, cf. p. 161 n.") accepts as = Heraclius. But even this is, 
I think, unsatisfactory. George has previously been describing the sacred 
picture of Christ which Heraclius took with him when starting on his first 
Persian campaign—the (I. 40) 

poppny 
ty xeElpes ovK Eypawav add’ ev eixove 
0 jwavta poppav Kai d:aTAatTwv Adyos 
dvev ypadns popdwccy (accent thus, not popdwow 
as in Migne) @s avev o7ropas 
KUnoLW aUvTOS . . 
1 Isidor Hilberg: ‘ Textkritische Beitrage zu 
Georgios Pisides,’ Wiener Studien IX (1887), pp. 


207-222. LeoSternbach : ‘ Georgii Pisidae Car- 
mina Inedita,’ Wiener Studien XIII (1891), pp. 


1-62, XIV (1892), pp. 51-68. Id: Rozsprawy 
Akademit Umiejetnosci, Wydziat filologiczny. 
Serya II, Tom xv, Krakow, tgoo, pp. 365. 
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he proceeds (I. 50) : 
ToUT@ TeTTOLOwWs TO Oeoypadw TYT@ 
Ociav arrapynv THY aywver eipyaow 
and then follow the lines cited above. We should read : 
édeu yap Upiv Tov asuvyyopoyv Adyov 
TavTwS Trapeivar THS SiKns KLVOUpEVNS. 


In the great trial of right between the rival empires which was just 
beginning the Christian Emperor needed the Holy Word to be his Advocate. 


ibid. 226. For éxxomny read éyxomnv, which, despite the authority of 
M. and V., Sternbach approves in Exp. Pers. Acr. II 8, as there read by p and 
Bekker (see Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 201 n.°). 

Exp. Pers. Acr. II 92-97. Quercius in his Latin translation has lost the 
point of this passage: the contrast lies between tais amavOpwras Bias of 
v.92 and Tais avdyxais tais aveyxAntos of v. 96. It is with armed violence 
that the tyrant sets at naught the laws: it is by the blameless compulsion of 
George's untranslateable ¢uAdvOpwros Bia that the true sovereign tempers with 
mercy the harshness of the strict letter of the law. 


ibid. 138 sqq. «al cuppayévtwy Tov oTpaTevpaTtwv brow 
/ \ > ‘\ \ / \ b , 
Eidos pév aomis xai Eidn tas aotridas 
wO0ovv Biaios TavtTaxod cvyKpovopact, 
I4I. «Kal peota TOAAwY aipaTwy Ta dacyava 
oO oXNpaTLOMOS THS TéxVNS EdEiKVUE, 
\ , \ \ , \ , 
Kai Tavta ppixta cai hoBos Kai svyxvats 


144. Kal mpos hovous cvvvevars aipatav dixa. 


These lines describe peaceful military manceuvres. To me line 141 
seems extraordinarily harsh in conjunction with 1. 144, even if it can be made 
to render any sense at all. The repeated «ai of lines 143 and 144 has caught 
the eye of the scribe. Line 141 should read: 


@S METTA TOAA@Y aipadtwv Ta ddoyava 
and a full stop should be placed after cvyxpovopaci. 


ibid. 181. I have, says George, already told 
@s ovdev nuéAnoas, ada Kal ypadov 
Tois Gols OTpaTNHYyOls TavTaYov TO cUudepov 
Hpapres ovdér, eltrep ev Seovte ye 
TO cot Tapacray evOéws cuvédpapev .. . 


The lines describe the preparations of Heraclius for the first cam- 
paign. They are thus punctuated in the Bonn edition, and are translated, 
‘praenuntiaui . .. te nihil neglexisse; sed etiam praescribens tuis ubique 
ducibus quod conduceret neutiquam aberrasti: si quid enim factu opus fuit 
promptum ac paratum illico tibi succurrit.’ This is, I think, wrong. Place a 
colon after ovdév, a comma after ye, and translate eizrep, etc. ‘ Although help 
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came late and our need was sore, yet the forces under thy command sped 
swiftly to the meeting-place.’ 
ibid. 185. Read évred0ev yas ov tapatrrovow dofor (metri causa). 
ibid. 232. A Saracen serving on the Persian side has been captured by 
Heraclius and, freed by him, changes his allegiance and joins the Roman 
forces. 
moArAny 6€ Gatrov Thy évadXaynv Br€TrOV 
avTiaTpodny Expive THY TwWTNpLaV. 
cf. Her. I. 127. edtorpiav edervEe thy atorpiav, Her. 11. 224. Eyer S€ Tiny Thy 
Kadnv atiysiay, and esp. Exp. Pers. II. 292. €xpuvev eivar thy huynv cwrTnpiar. 
So read here : TWTNplav EKXpLVE THY aVTLAOTPOPHV. 
ibid. 242-3. Sternbach’s conjecture (Rozprawy, etc., p. 167 n.°) €xro7rov is 
unnecessary, but perhaps we should read »pe@:opévwy (1. 243) in place of 
npeOia pevnv. 
ibid. 257. cuvTouws o BapBapos 
tas elaBoras Katécye THS obov POacas. 
Read cuvtovws: a favourite word of George of Pisidia (cf. Exp. Pers. 1171, 
II 154, Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 214). The occupation of the passes was 
indeed so complete that Heraclius could only continue his march by means of 
a stratagem.’ 
Exp. Pers. 111 27. Read rpocxarétpeyev (metri causa). 
ibid. 35. émntev avtov cvv dow ta TaypaTa. 
Sternbach (Rozprawy, etc., p. 10) is probably right in conjecturing avrov: 
but may avrov here be an adverb? 
ibid. 76. piav yap 7 Tpéyovca travtayov dixn 
TOUS GAXOPUAOUS Ov TrapHKEY Hpmepav. 
Read trois dddodvAos. I take the meaning to be: ‘ Justice did not 
concede to the barbarians the respite of a single day.’ 


ibid. 143. é€p@ S€ macay TOD cxoTrod Thy aitiav. ‘I will relate in full 

the origin of the Persian plot.’ Since George has just said (1. 137) 

wrHY OV TpoanKer cvyKadUYalt TO OYO 

to Ilepoixov kadXUp pa THS Tavoupyias 
it is tempting to propose tod oxérov (cf. Plato, Legg. 864c oxdtos used with 
amaty in the sense of ‘deceit’). But probably oxomos in George has the 
meaning of ‘ plot’ or ‘artifice.’ Cf. Exp. Pers. II 274: 

ovTw oTpaTnyav Kal copnyv mAacTOUpyiav 

povos KatopOois Kal copy UTroxpicty, 

Kal ToUTO waAXov TOU GKOTrOD TO TroLKiNOV 

tous BapBdpous évixev eis pabupiav. 


1 Cf. N. H. Baynes: ‘The First Campaign of Heraclius against Persia,’ E.H.R. xix. (1904), 
Pp. 694-702. 
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ibid. 189. Thy exroyny € Gov GTPAaTOV GUVappocas 
Read tov otparov: the accepted reading makes the whole passage 
unintelligible. 
ibid. 229. €rrel 6€ KAUTOUS EldEV ETTTONMEVOUS 
Kal cuvToves TiTTovTas acxXéTo POBw K.T.r. 
Read ovvtouws: the Persians were not ‘falling with a will,’ but sorely 
against their inclinations. 


ibid. 281 etc. Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 23, writes of these lines: 
‘Theophanes falso ad Persarum tentoria transtulit.’ 1 cannot help feeling 
that Theophanes understood his author better than the modern critic (cf. 
E.H.R. xix [1904], p. 702 n.*). 


ibid. p. 297. Retain the MS. reading. Sternbach’s (Rozprawy, etc., p. 23) 
‘Pwpaiw Eider is unnecessary. In face of De Bell. Auar. 39 tod Sé ‘Popaiwr 
xpatous, the BdpBapov Eidos of Exp. Pers. I1 112, De Bell. Auar. 332 is 
insufficient to justify emendation. 


ibid. 349. vov yap Ta Ilepowy ths wraVNsS puoTHpLa 

YUeVa TPoELoLY* apTL THS KEKPULpEVNS 

vdpas wap’ avtois 7 ToAuKéparos AAV 

éva trpoteivery akvot Tov avyéva 

ov viv Brérrovtes evoayay (edd. MSS. have eis dyar: 
rightly. Cf. Sternbach Rozprawy, etc., p. 
109 n?) Gavyafopev 

‘Hpaxréos tuyovta nai cecwopévov. 

oluar 6€ KavTOV aixudrwror év Tayer 

der SeOévta tov Spaxovta Xoaponv 

ef 7 AdBo Tis THY Sixny bTroWiav 

ws eltrep tiv €xd007n Tas akias 

AaOo1 TrapeOav ev Bpayet Tiwwpias. 

A passage of very great difficulty. The interpretation given to it by 
Quercius, and the only one known to me, is as follows: ‘ Hic alludit ad 
Seuerianorum haeresim quae tot turbas excitauit in Oriente et Heraclio 
imperante adhuc uigebat. Idcirco autem dicit esse detecta mysteria iniquitatis 
quod Heraclius . . . hoc primo in Oriente itinere aperte deprehendit errores 
circa religionem inter Christianos disseminari a Persis ut Romani inter se 
dissentientes nouum Heraclio facesserent negotium et Romanorum imperium 
non tantum externis quam internis premeretur incommodis. ... Multiplex 
error uel hydra erat haeresis Manetis quae ex Persarum deliramentis orta et 
late propagata uarios uidit aspectus sub Manete primum ipso, deinde sub 
Eutyche, demum sub Seuero et aliis innumeris eorundem asseclis. At nunc 
Pisida hanc hydram unam tantum ait protendere ceruicem, scilicet errorem 
Monophysitarum, Chosroa uires et animum suppeditante. vv. 353 sqq.: hinc 
uidetur posse coniici Heraclium in Armenia degentem cum aliquo doctore 
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Monophysita coram Pisida disputasse; ac praeterea Pisidam dicere se mirari 
hoc hydrae collum non esse exsectum postquam in Herculem id est Heraclium 
inciderat. Hunc autem doctorem fuisse Paulum Seuerianum quocum Hera- 
clius disputauit in partibus Armeniae . . . alibi probabimus.’ 

Despite the extreme ingenuity of this explanation it must, I think, be 
rejected. The passage comes at the end of a poem celebrating the military 
triumph of the first campaign, and contains no other references to religious 
differences amongst the Christians themselves. We must seek a simpler 
solution. The hidden hydra is only another name for the dpdaxwyv of v. 356 
and of the Carmina Inedita II 21-22, Wiener Studien XIII, 1891, p. 5, or the 
Gorgon of Heracliad II 81 and 89, and all=Chosroes. This is proved by the 
parallel passage Heracl. I 67-92, where the poet adjures his readers to admire 
the conqueror of Persia tov cocpopiornv ‘Hpaxréa who (vv. 74-75) 


aveire Tov Spaxovra Tov p.aidovoy 


xabeirev ddpav pupravyevov BraBnv. 


% todkuxéharos Aavy is thus the whole false system of Persia (cf. parallels in 
note!). The single neck which the hydra dares to put forth is then Sahrbar4z, 
whose defeat is the subject of the poem: though discomfited, he is not 
destroyed. But with line 357 there are further difficulties—ei wm AdBou Tis 
thy dixny vrowiav. Quercius’ note is ‘ rnv dixny subaudi xara,’ but, as Stern- 
bach remarks (Rozprawy, etc., p. 114 n.'), George, had he meant this, would 
have written évdicws or eixorws. Sternbach conjectures ris diens, and considers 
that the poet is expressing his fear that the appeal of Chosroes to the clemency 
of Heraclius may be only too successful (cf. Exp. Pers. II 217 sqq.). I think 
that the error lies rather in d7rowiay, and, as at least showing my conception of 
the poet’s meaning, would suggest avroupyiav*—such explanatory accusatives 
occur in George of Pisidia (or ? avroupyia)—followed by a fullstop. ‘I think 
that we shall soon see even Chosroes himself a prisoner and in chains, that is 
unless some other anticipates us and wreaks his vengeance on him with his 
own hand. If only ultimately Chosroes is delivered up to you (the Emperor) 
my wish is that albeit hard bestead (év Spayei) he may yet escape such 





















1 Cf. Exp. Pers. I 21 sqq., Exp. Pers. II 239 
sqq.: «ai ratra ply om (Heraclius) cwdpérws 
éxparrero |rq@ 8¢ orparnyy Tis rAdyns rdvavria x... 
Exp. Pers. III 9 of Heraclius: «al SoiBos juiv 
evoeBhs wpoépxera: | wdvras xa@alpwy éx xaBapclov 
Abyou | ToD Aoklov 8& rods Spovs Bdeddrrera | ra 
orpeBra devywr rijs whdyns alviypara in a contrast 
with the Persian faith. Exp. Pers. III 138, 
speaking of ré Ilepoixdw xddvuua ris wavoupylas, 
George writes oldev yap adtrods % dddoxados 
whdvn | xal cuupaxodvras Sexview dyrwpovas, | To 
civrpopor yap Tis Kaxoupylas Eos | del wap’ adrois 
els véuov peOlorara. And Exp. Pers. III 439 of 
the children of Heraclius when praying xeioas 
vépowres eboeBus hrdwpuévas | doradudvas 8é wpos To 
Afuma THs wAdens. Further cf. Theophanes 308°, 


ed. de Boor, of the sacred fire # widvn rév 
dv@pdxwy which is from a lost verse of George of 
Pisidia. 

* Though this was absolutely true, I cannot 
help feeling that in a panegyric of a successful 
Emperor, when the poet laureate proceeds to 
prophesy the fall of Chosroes himself as well as 
Sahrbariz, this line is to say the least somewhat 
infelicitous, and I am tempted to suggest 

"Hpaxdéos ruxdvres xal ceowopévar. 
Now that they are safe the citizens can afford 
to wonder at the danger from which they have 
escaped. 

® Used by George, Exp. Pers. I 199. For the 
poet's use of words formed from compounds of 
Epyow cf. Sternbach, Rosprawy, etc., pp. 238-9. 
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punishment however well deserved.’ The victim must fall not at the hand of 
a private citizen, but by the might of the Emperor. 


De Bello Auarico v. 3. Perhaps ypddor for ypaden. 


ibid. 43. The earlier history of the troubles on the Danube has been 
written by others. 
daos ederEe cUpTrapépTrwY 6 ypovos 
tThv Tov PbacavTwy acdaras vroviar. 
acparas with édecEe: in pedestrian prose=‘who possessed through being 
contemporaries an accurate judgment in regard to events which are now 
past. (For George’s use of vrowia cf. Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., pp. 114-5.) 


ibid. v. 60. The vocos of civil disorder. 


Todas eTroies THY pwep@v Svarpéces (inter- 
necine conflict of the demes) 
Kal Tots éavTots aipacw trepuppévov 


o 4 = A / > / 
dXov TO capa Tos Trovois EBooKeETO. 


This use of éavrois is awkward: perhaps read éavray: this would be 
rendered easier by the foregoing tay pepav. 

ibid. 149. rTeOemévov: read rePecpévnv. 

ibid. 184. Read waow mapnves x.7.r. 

ibid. 202. 
Constantinople 


Slav, Hun, Scyth, Bulgar and Persian in alliance against 


\ e A b ] / ’ , 
Thv €avTay neiouy amictiav 
vd ,3 ¢ A , ? , 
eye nad’ nua trict nxpiBwpévnv. 


‘Suamque ipsorum uolebant infidelitatem haberi a nobis loco fidei per- 
spectissimae’ is the Latin translation. A misunderstanding; it rather means 
‘they demanded of each other that their own ill-faith should turn as against 
us to mutual loyalty scrupulously observed.’ 


ibid. 229. rocovras, read TocovTous. 
ibid. 245. Read elyev xar’ éyOpav x.7.d. 
ibid. 250. Keep the MS. reading: Hilberg’s rerpaerj repidpopoy is 


wrong: the rpeis éra@y mrepidpouor are the years 623-4-5. Heraclius began his 
second campaign against Persia in 623. 


ibid. 338. Read rodro 8 d0€ns ydpu «.7.X. 
ibid. 343. Read éFehavrucev Aovyors. 
ibid. 344. Read 


cuvéotpepéy te cvANMaBwv Te BapBapp 
yvopas évorrdous Kal TeOnyyévous oyous, 


and correct the Latin translation. ovAX\aSev=‘ acting in concert with.’ 











NORMAN H. BAYNES 
Heraclias I 11. Bod Xadet: perhaps Bo7. 


, > \ > e / ™ 
TUPWOLS AUTHV avTaveiAev ALOU ; 


144. Read 
148. OUK HpKETUY ToL POS TUpaVvVOUS ai pwayat 
ods 7) mavarkns é€etropOnce Kpicts 
Oarrov Noyiopov Kai ayedov TpwTNs TUXNS 


el Tép Tis EaTL Kal TUPavVidos TUXN. 


I do not understand the meaning of rpwrn rvyn: is it possible that we 
should read wpwrn téyns (for mpa@tos with a genitive cf. L. and S. mporepos 
B. I. 4. c.)? 


Heraclias II 62. 
TouT@ OéXovTEs TO WEYLOT@ TPayyaTL 
pvnnv cvvaar cupudhepovTas 1) Tos 
ypadovow piv TH KaTwOev eixove 
> \ ww \ v 9 , 
€l THY aVw yap adXwv eiyes Cwypador. 


I suggest : ypadovow viv (=the Emperor) tv xatwOev eixova, 
eis THY Gvw yap aAXov elyes Cwypadov. 


94. xal dy Kat’ auTns avTuBarXovtes BéXos K.T.X. 


Read avti8adXovtas. Without emendation the passage is unintelligible. 
I have endeavoured to justify this emendation at length in a paper on the date 
of the Avar surprise which will shortly appear in the Byzantinische Zettschrift. 


108 s xat dn TO Tpayyua oxXnpaTilwy érAdow 

qq. n To Mpaypa oxnp 

cavTov Tapacyxeiv Tois mpo aoTews TOTALS 
ovY Ss TL TEPTVOY, Kal padLoTAa TOU YpovoU 


Etpa@vos SvTos, evtropeiy e:Oicpéevous. 


V. has mpo doreos: does this point to rots mpoacriow tomo (cf. Soph. 
Fr. 647)? Sternbach conjectures ei/@:opévos : wrongly I think: read e(Ocopeévois : 
one leaves the capital for pleasure in the summer and not in the winter. 


\ \ l > ~ , , 
Kai mracrov! avTois oxnuaToupynaas poBov 
(povoy yap avtos ovdé BapBdpwr Gérexs 
ei un Kad’ avray éxoracoavto' ta Eidn) 


205 sqq. 


oTnoas TE TOAKAS pNKXavas THY Opyadvev .. . 
and generally beleaguering the town 
dravras évdov eles ex ovou pofov. 


I think in line 205 we should read govoy. Heraclius wanted to produce 
veal fear by a simulated intention to massacre the inhabitants. The ydp of 206 
explains mAacrov and cynuartoupyncas. 


1 whagrovy e€ conj. \Sternbach, Rosprawy, etc., p. 21 n.4 Cf. Exp. Pers. II 262, Her. II 108. 
dxoxde. e conj. Sternbach ibid., p. 246. 
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(ii.) I should be much interested if any student could furnish any clue as 
to the évomdos immos worshipped in Persia, Exp. Pers. I 24, or as to the 
significance of the reference to the Celtic Rhine in Exp. Pers. I 4r1. 


Two other notes may find a place here: 
(iii.) Suidas sub uoc. ‘Hpd«Xevos writes (ed. Bernhardy, Halle, etc., 1853) 
. cal Kwvoravrivoy viov avtod mapackevate: trratedoat ‘Hpdx«derdv Te Tov aro 
Maprivns Kaicapa mpoyeipiterax. muOopevos S€ adrobaveiv ey Tois eis 
ra "Hpva twararios SiuérpiBe. Kai svvayayov o trapyos cai cvlevEas rota eri 
Tov TopOpov Tov Kadovupevov Xrevod dvéBn Kata Tas GKTaS TOD KaXOUpEéVOU KOATTOU 
Dedarias cal dca ths yepvpas tis BapuBvocov rotapov eis tiv Tod eionel. 
vdépw 5é rov Biov xatactpéeder. 

As to this return of the Emperor Heraclius from Syria we have full 
information in Nicephorus, pp. 25-26 (ed. de Boor, Leipsic, 1880), but what is 
the meaning of the obscure mrv@opevos S€ aro8aveiv in the extract of Suidas? 
We may, I think, gain some help from Glycas: in his history of the reign of 
Basil I (Glycas, p. 550, Bonn ed.) we find the following interesting paragraph :— 

TOA pev ovv Kal GAXa Kaivoupynoas Oo Bacirewos Kal xivorepvav atrexdOnpé 
twa tw o Bacirevs ‘Hpdxrevos aréywoe xiprrov avtny tjouoas Naydvwv. TOUTO 
8¢ érroince nai év tais ovaais evTos TOU TadaTiov TH Te mpos THS Mavvadtpas Kal 
rh wetakv 'loveriunavod Kal tod Aavoaxov. o yap ‘Hpdxdetos mapa Ltepavov Tod 
dirocopou tHy yéveoiv avTov ToAuTpaypovncavTos pabeav ws é€€ datos avTov 
avaykn TeAeuTaY Tas TOY KiWoTEpYaY ws elpnTat TrPOTXwCELS errOinceD. 

It is doubtless to this prophecy of Stephanus that Suidas refers. A 
mention of this philosopher is to be found in the Chronicle of Agaptius, the text 
of which is for the period of Heraclius as yet unedited. Baron von Rosen, 
however, published in 1884 large extracts in a Russian translation in the Journal 
of the Mimstry of Public Enlightenment, and in this we read® that ‘At that 
time (=628-629 A.D.) among the philosophers Stephan became famous: he 
was an Egypto-Alexandrian sage and the disciple of A-r-s4-d-r-sa the philoso- 
pher and of Theodore the philosopher in Constantinople.’ These passages 
add a little to our knowledge of the remarkable man who ‘ ingrauescente 
barbarie postremus ueterum scholae mathematicae Alexandrinae famam sus- 
tentauit.’ ® 

(iv.) Theophylactus Simocatta, when describing the division of the Roman 
forces by Philippicus in the spring of 587 A.D., writes (II 10.6) according to the best 
MS. = Vaticanus Graec. 977 (see the preface to de Boor’s edition, Leipsic, 1887, 
pp. vi sqq.) :—€didou o orparnyos Tas ev Sv0 polpas THs “Pwpaixis raons duvdpews 


1 Stephanus, it is recorded, ventured on a Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, part ccxxxi., 1884, 
prophecy, which events falsified, as tothe dura- February, pp. 47-75; and on Agapius cf. A. 
tion of the Mohammedan power. As to this Vasiliev: ‘Agapy, Manbidzhsky Khristiansky 
cf. Cedrenus I, p. 717. 7, and H. Usener: De arabsky Istorik X. Vyeka,’ Visantuishy Vremmenik 
Stephano Alexandrino Commentatio, Bonn, 1880, XI. (1904), pp. 574-587. 
pp. 8 sqq. * Usener, op. cit., p. 3. Cf. K. Krumbacher : 

* Baron von Rosen: ‘Zamyetki o Lyetopisi Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed., 
Agapiya Manbidzhskago,’ Zhurnal Ministerstua Munich, 1897, pp. 430, 614, 621. 
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Hpaxdeiw (the father of the Emperor) . . . tov 8é drepov arodacpov Beodape 
T@ Tov (sine accentu) paBdnve wal ’Avdpea x.t.r. De Boor’s critical note is 
as follows: 7@ 'ABSnr@ vulg. to ’ASnr@ B. [=I1. Bekker, Bonn ed., 1834]. 
Legerit Theophyl. in fonte suo @eddwpos o é« Tod “PaBdcos opywpevos uel simile 
quid (cf. Joh. Epiphan. F.H.G. iv. 274, Miiller) et rovpa8dv0s nomen oppidi 
esse falso crediderit ’ (De Boor, p. 89). Bury, in his History of the Later Roman 
Empire (London, 1889), II p. 108 n.', adopts this suggestion and adds: ‘ It is 
even possible that tov may be due to a dittography of 7@.’ But I think that 
neither Theophylactus nor the scribe of V. was in error: TovpaB8énvos in 
fact=‘of Tur-‘Abdin,’ the well-known district about Mount Izala, and we 
should keep the MS. reading and should emend Joh. Epiphan., loc. cit., into 
Tovpa8éios. For the literature on the Tur-‘Abdin cf. H. Gelzer, Georgi Cypri 
Descriptio Orbis Romani, Leipsic, 1890, p. 157, and Max von Berchem and 
J. Strzygowski’s Amida, containing ‘The Churches and Monasteries of the 
Tur Abdin,’ by Gertrude Lowthian Bell, Heidelberg, 1910. 


NORMAN H. BAYNEs. 
NortTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 
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THE CHELTENHAM MS. OF PAULUS’ EPITOME OF 
FESTUS. 


In the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham there is a MS. of the Epitome 
which Professor Thewrewk was unable to use for his edition. No one who 
knows the difficulties which attend the study of MSS. in this Library will 
blame him for the omission. The Phillippsianus has the form usual in codices 
of the Epitome (the form probably of Paulus’ autograph original), a quarto 
volume with two columns to the page, and with each article occupying a 
separate paragraph and beginning with a fairly large initial letter. It was 
written by Ellinger (Abbot of the Monastery of St. Quirinus at Tegernsee, 
between 101g and 1056), during his previous stay at Altaich, as is shown by 
the subscription in capital letters which stands at the end of the whole volume, 
(fol. 103”): Abbas indignus ego Ellinger peccator istam glosam scripsi dum 
essem in Altahensi monasterio Deo sanctoque Quirino. Rogo vos omnes in ea 
legentes ut oretis pro me. The writer has made a cipher entry (with substitu- 
tion for the vowels of their following consonants) in the top margin at the 
beginning of his transcription of the Epitome (fol. 32"): Fllknghr scrlpsmt 
nstbm glqscm (the g is used for 0, because p has already appeared in the entry), 
‘Ellinger scripsit istam glosam.’ Fuller details of the contents of the volume 
will be found in Schenkl’s list of the Cheltenham MSS. in vol. ii. part i. of his 
Bibliotheca Patrum latinorum Britannica (Vienna, 1892). The Tegernsee 
binding is admirably preserved. 

To show the quality of the text I give a collation of it with the opening 
and closing pages of Thewrewk’s edition : 

p. 1, 1. 3 dom. re. om., 19 poematis, 22 non usquequaue. 2, 3 qui, 14 tributa tr., 
17 appellatur qu. africis, 21 honerata, 25 remidiis (vel remigiis suprascr.), 29 ignita int. 
accipiunt, 34 faciosi. 3,1 axes dii, 2 uma ex ana, 4 uulturus, 5 salaria, 6 compone- 
bantur in, 10 stipis, 12 app.|dictum, 15 sive]Juel, 19 praeliamu* (om. tela) man. 1, 
29 voc. }dictum, 30 dic. sc., 34 -batur ex -bantur, 36 tyberius au.atyberio. 4, 15 circa, 
16 dicebantur, 19 latitudine, 22 oaliso, 23 excrescit ex accrescit, 27 id alios, 31 astu, 
§, 2 nus, 5 tacitate, 8 annos ded., 13 Annus nostri annum illi, 14 triennon (on ex corr.). 
17 et ceteros, 19 aliter, 27 senatu sunt, 35 diminutiue. 6, 2 Alterta alteruta, 6 cam- 
pania (-a ex corr.), 7 pristina alicriorum, 8 staba, 16 anchedellin, 19 Anacreon, 23 Anti- 
pacmenta ualuare anteis, 27 dicebatur, 31 orin, 36 ali, 37 aufum. 7, 14 aestimarunt, 
15 andramin, 17 Androare, 21 -tus est man. 2 in vas., 24 Acieris, 26 aplustria, 34 agonus, 
36 egonus egonensis, 37 Agonum. §8, 1 fuerit om. (post locus add. man. 2), 8 capix, 
16 ardeuium Gr. ingnare ex, 18 adepito, 20 quicquam ex quicquid, 21 ancylon, 
22-23 prope adducantur quae angulis, 24 uicine, 26 charchesiis, 35 adfatim dixit. 
9, 1 solarium ¢x -lea- ammata, 2 ad man. 2:*d man. 1, 17 Attin, 23 habitat th., 
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30 positam, 32 aeonion voc. denique aed, 35 tutor, 37 quia. 10,2 dictum, 7 collec. 
tam, 9 atrii, 14 ayos, 23 uiris, 27 uideari, 28 uocata dictum, 32 Auillas, 35 quam om. 
est av. 11, 3 Assciscere, 4 Adscriptii, 5 ascensos, 19 funditur, 22 apud arbitrium, 
28 erga, 32 quod. 12, 8 successorem ex successione, 10 manet man. 1, 16 fiebant om., 
17 ali. vet., 18 adsideant, 29 ab Amb. nov. lemma, 31 am om., 32 quae om., 34 animo 
ante in, 36 fuit quae su. 18, 6 dicuntur urb, 8 am, ha., 1o’‘amplexus om. man. 1, 11 eo 
om., 19 vig. cen., 23 actionem, 30 nibo, 31 alpheus p. Al., 33 ita om. 14, 6 atrocia 
dicunt, 7 crudia, 8 trese, g dicebant ant. artem, 12 constant, 14 dicti sunt, 16 italia, 
17 Ab olees pro illis man. 1, non gem. li., 1g est eo quod, 27 id est sig., 28 saecula (per 
compend.), 30 quidem. 

560, (cap. ult.) 12 conuersatione, 16 iouestis, 19 in qua urbe, 22 ut]in, 27 quae 
om., 31 Vespate, 32 non a] na (s.¢. nam) il. min., 33 sed qui offerunt. 561, 3 uispillo, 
5 appellantur, 11 proborum, 13 quod wf vid., 18 a om., 21 Veterinam ex etrinam, 
23 qu. ueterinam uelut ueterinam, 25 partu, 28 Vitiligo, 29 sine, 33 sed. . . disiuncta 
om. 568, 6 vilin, 7 Vibrissae,g Vibrisse crippare, 10 cantando facitum, 12 qui ad 
bo. teom. 565, 2 homines ex hominibus, 7 medium, 11 militiam ex miliam. 567, 
1 appellabantur ex -batur, 4 Verg- ex Virg-, 7 Veruncent ex -cet dimouerint, 8 amen- 
tiora aver., g uertissent. 569, 1 inmani, 3 va. et va. om., 6 intelegerunt. 671, 
3 aceruitatis, 5 Voluoli, 6 diuersas ex diuer, 11 Gr. dol, 15 Veruat. 577, 1 Vallefit, 
2 quod quo pro per., 3 om., 7 priuatis, 9 fustus. 578, 4 uires, 7 pop.|propter (per 
compend.), 8 Vis, 9 suo] fi ex fu (fuo?), 10 uulturnalem uocant, 12 uedeouem, 14 potius, 
17 aspersos Cu. app. post vivido, 19 Verberitate est om., 21 propios ipse, 22 uouendi 
ex mouendi, 28 mutatam, 29 mutuabantur ex -tab-, 31 cred. om., 32 et ni nobis om. 


So Ellinger in his Altaich days was a careless copyist, substituting dico for 
appello, and the like, and often omitting words. He has altered’ the sequence 
of the L-, M-, N-, O- lemmas in order to give these sections a still more 
strictly alphabetical order than Paulus had given them. And he has the 
economical habit, which must have puzzled his transcribers, of utilizing a blank 
space at the end of a lemma for ‘ overflow’ words of even the third or fourth 
following line. From a comparison of the collation given above with my 
apparatus criticus in the forthcoming Teubner edition it will be seen that the 
Cheltenham MS. is closely connected with one at Munich (No. 14734), 
assigned to ‘saec. x-xi,’ and formerly belonging to the monastery of St. 
Emmeran at Ratisbon. Neither MS. is transcribed from the other. Both 
must come from a common parent; and the Ratisbon scribe was more 
conscientious than Ellinger. The only part, therefore, that the Cheltenham 
MS. can play in the restoration of Paulus’ text is to serve as a check on the 


readings of the Munich MS. Where it does not confirm them, we may usually | 


be sure that they did not stand in the parent codex. Thus feriantur (61, 16) 
loses its claim to be a traditional reading, for the Cheltenham MS. has 
ferantur. 
The Festus MS. in this Library (No. 3369) was sold to a bookseller some 
time ago. Its present home is unknown. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


here and there—e.g., after the NI- and NO- 
portions. 


1 That he did this himself at the moment of 
transcription is shown from the blank spaces left 
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CHALKIDIKE. 


THE following quotations will show what is thought about the origin and 
extension of the name Chalkidike and the work of Euboean Chalkis in those 
parts :— 

‘The barren islands of Sciathus and Peparethus were the bridge from 
Euboea to the coast of Macedonia, which, between the rivers Axius and 
Strymon, runs out into a huge three-pronged promontory. Here Chalcis 
planted so many towns that the whole promontory was named Chalcidice.’! 

‘The whole peninsula was called Chalkidike, and the Greeks in it were 
comprised under the name of the Thracian Chalkidians.’ ? 

Some passages of Herodotus and Thucydides led me to suspect that 
Chalkis took but a minor part, if any, in the colonization of this region; that 
the area of the Chalkidians of Thrace was comparatively small ; that the name 
» Xadxidten was confined to this area; and that these Chalkidians were not 
colonists from the cities of southern Greece, but, like their neighbours the 
Bottiaioi,a tribe. Further enquiry, though it has strengthened these suspicions, 
has not established them beyond doubt ; but it seems to me worth while to set 
out the evidence, in the hope that others may throw light on a question of some 
importance for the history of Greece. At least I may expect that in future 
‘Chalkidike ’ and ‘ Chalkidians’ will be used with care. 

My grounds of suspicion are these : 

(1) The chief towns of the eastern coast of the main peninsula, Aineia on 
its western coast, the chief towns on the western prong, and the only town 
known to have been purely Greek on the eastern prong, were not derived from 
Chalkis; the rest of the eastern prong was held by barbarians dwelling in small 
towns, with only a slight Chalkidic element; and part of the main peninsula, 
including Spartolos and until 479 Olynthos, was held by Bottiaioi. 

(2) Whereas Thucydides names the mother-towns of six or seven colonies 
in the peninsula, and of several others in its neighbourhood, to Chalkis he 
assigns not one. Diodoros is the first author who expressly calls any town in 
these parts a colony of Chalkis, and his statement may be due to a misunder- 
standing of Thucydides. Apart from a loose phrase in Polybios, no author 
before Strabo ascribes to Chalkis any large colonization in the peninsula; and 
the testimony of Strabo is refuted by itself. 


' J. B. Bury Hist. of Greece ch, 2, § 2. 
P. 453: 


Beloch Gr. Gesch. i. p. 189; E. Meyer Gesch. d. 


7G. Busolt Gr. Gesch. I?. Cf. J. Alterthums II. § 299. 
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(3) In no passage of any author, to the best of my knowledge, is it neces- 
sary, and in some it is not even possible, to give to Chalkidike or Chalkidians 
the wide extent supposed. 

(4) Whereas azroxias in general are city-states, politically independent 
(apart from the hegemony or empire of a stronger power), in Herodotus and 
Thucydides 7d Xarx«idixdv yévos or of ert Opdxns Xaridfs are found acting 
together as if they were a tribe. 

(5) amotxiae were. usually considerable towns, too large for the need of a 
Evvoixiors such as some of the Chalkidians voluntarily underwent in 432. 

(6) drovxoc and their territories are generally called after the names of the 
several azroixiar, not after the name of the mother-town.} 





Herodotus. 


After the battle of Salamis, Artabazos escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont, 
and on his way back into Greece he found that the men of Poteidaia ‘ and the 
others who inhabit Pallene’ had rebelled. Besides Poteidaia he besieged 
Olynthos, which was then in the hands of Bottiaioi, on the suspicion that it 
wished to join in the revolt. He took it, and put it under the charge of 
Kritobulos of Torone and the Chalkidic tribe ; ‘and that is how the Chalkidians 
got Olynthos’ (viii. 127). Poteidaia, with help from the other inhabitants of 
Pallene, held out. 

Does 7@ Xadxtdix@ yévec here include any inhabitants of Pallene? If so, 
Artabazos besieged a town on suspicion of the wish to revolt, and handed it 
over to a people, some of whose members had already put the wish into act: 
which is absurd. Thus ‘the Chalkidic tribe’ as a distinctive term covers less 
than the whole peninsula: the western prong, if nothing else, is outside its 
scope. 

The rest of the evidence from Herodotus is not so clear. In vii. 122-3 
we read that Xerxes received orpatinv from Assa, Piloros, Singos, and Sarte ; 
véas te kai otpatinv from Torone, Galepsos, Sermyle, Mekyberna, and Olynthos, 
towns of Sithonie, and from Poteidaia, Aphytis, Nee-polis, Aige, Therambos, 
Skione, Mende, and Sane, the towns of Pallene; orpatijy from Lipaxos, 
Kombreia, Haisa,? Gigonos, Kampsa, Smila, and Aineia, the towns adjoining 
Pallene that border on the Thermaic Gulf, whose country ‘is still called 
Krossaie to this day.’ In vii. 185 Herodotus reckons up the European forces 
which had accrued to Xerxes when he reached Thermopylai. Ships and their 
crews, he says, were furnished by ‘the Greeks from Thrace and the islands 
adjacent to Thrace’; land forces (7efov) by ‘ Thracians, Paiones, Eordoi, Bot- 
tiaioi, the Chalkidic tribe, Brygoi, Pieres, Macedonians, Perrhaiboi, Enienes, 
Dolopes, Magnetes, and as many as dwell on the seaboard of Thrace.’ Com- 
parison of the two passages suggests that he distinguished more or less clearly 


1 Of course a particular colony (e.g. Sicilian Meg- 2 Awal MSS. 


ara) may itself be named after the mother-town. 
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between the Chalkidic tribe and the thirteen towns which he specifies in the 
earlier passage as providing ships as well as troops. Of these thirteen we 
have seen that eight, the towns of Pallene, lay outside the scope of the Chalkidic 
tribe; and a ninth, Olynthos, belonged at that time not to Chalkidians, but to 
Bottiaioi. On the other hand there is nothing to shew that Herodotus excluded 
Assa, Piloros, Singos, and Sarte, or the seven towns of his Krossaie, from the 
scope of ‘ the Chalkidic tribe.’ 

With regard to one town, Torone, the evidence of Herodotus is ambiguous. 
From the passage of the eighth book, taken alone, we should suppose that it 
belonged to ‘the Chalkidic tribe’; from the passages of the seventh, that it 
did not. 

Xarkdjs and » Xarkrdixn tn Thucydides. 


On the eve of the Peloponnesian war Perdikkas, king of Macedon, made 
overtures to Sparta and Corinth, and ros él Qpaxns Xarxidedor cai Borriaiors, 
whose country adjoined his own (i. 57). In 432 Poteidaia revolted from 
Athens pera Xadxidéwv cai Bottiaiwy, and Perdikkas urged the Chalkidians’ 
to abandon and dismantle their towns by the sea and remove to Olynthos, 
making that their one strong town. To those who thus quitted their homes 
he gave leave to cultivate some land of his in Mygdonia, near lake Bolbe, as 
long as the war with Athens should last (i. 58). 

This leave, and a later passage, enable us to fix roughly the furthest limit 
to which these Chalkidians may have extended towards the north. Among the 
possessions of the Macedonian kings was ‘what is called Mygdonia, beyond 
the Axios and as far as the Strymon,’ whence they had expelled the Edones 
(li. 99. 4). These Chalkidians, then, cannot have extended north of the latitude 
of lake Bolbe. 

It is clear from the story of the siege of Poteidaia (and from the tribute- 
lists) that these Chalkidian rebels lay altogether outside Pallene, the western 
prong. Further, they did not include Sermylia, which warded off their attack 
(i. 65). Other places which they did not include were Torone, on the middle 
prong ; the towns of Akte, the eastern prong ; and Akanthos and Stagiros,? on 
the east coast of the main peninsula: for none of. these towns revolted from 
Athens before Brasidas came. Elion, a colony of Mende, of unknown site,’ is 
the only other town in the peninsula which appears as hostile to Athens before 
the arrival of Brasidas (iv. 7). The language of Thucydides does not suggest 
that he included it among these Chalkidians. 

Olynthos, the headquarters of these Chalkidians, lay about sixty stades 
from Poteidaia (i. 63. 2). Another place which Thucydides assigns to 7 
Xadx«dueyn is Arnai, which lay a short day’s march from the neighbourhood 

2 Aineia, on the west coast, may be added from 
the quota-lists. I omit Argilos as lying north of 
the latitude of Bolbe. 


’ It is not the same as the Eion by the mouth 
of the Strymon. 


1 E, Meyer G. d. A. iv. § 536: ‘Die Chalki- 
dierund Bottiaeer .. . gaben .. . ihre kleinen 
Ortschaften auf, rissen ihre Mauern nieder, und 
siedelten nach Olynth zusammen.’ But Thucy- 
dides confines this dvolxio:s to Chalkidians, and 
to rds éwi Oaddooy workers. 
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of Bormiskos (iv. 103). The site of Stolos or Skolos, which may have revolted 
at this time,! and which is reckoned among ‘the Chalkidians’ by Stephanos 
of Byzantion,? is not precisely known. Strepsa,? which lay north of Poteidaia, 
on or near the west coast, is not known to have been Chalkidic. Spartolos, 
the only town which Thucydides -expressly assigns to the Bottiaioi, seems to 
have been within easy reach of Olynthos (ii. 79. 4). A district which seems 
not to have belonged to these Chalkidians is 7 Kpovols yf xaXoupévn, probably 
in the northern part of the west coast.‘ 

Though precise delimitation is impossible, it appears that, in order to 
arrive at the area of these Chalkidian rebels, we must subtract from the whole 
peninsula two of its prongs and at least part of the third, much of its eastern 
coast, room for the Bottiaioi, and part of the western coast.® 

To this area Thucydides applies the name 7 Xadx«iduxn. Of his five uses 
of 7 Xad«idien as a noun, in two this limited meaning is necessary (i. 65. 2, 
li. IOI. 5), in twomore it is preferable (ii. 70. 4, iv. 79. 1), and in the fifth there 
is nothing against it (iv. 103. 1). 

When Brasidas came in 424, these towns seceded from Athens: Akanthos, 
Stagiros, Argilos, Amphipolis; Galepsos and Oisyme in the eastern Pieria ; 
most of the towns of Akte, but not Sane or Dion; Torone; Skione and 
Mende. Except the one case of Torone, there is nothing in Thucydides’ 
language to suggest that he included any of these towns under the name 
Xarxidjs either before or after revolt; on the contrary, certain phrases seem to 
distinguish these new rebels from the old (iv. 84. 2, iv. 124. I). 

As Brasidas deals with each place, Thucydides tells us something of its 
origin or population. Akanthos, Stagiros, Argilos, together with Sane, he 
describes as colonies of Andros, Amphipolis as a colony of Athens, Galepsos 
and Oisyme of Thasos, Mende of Eretria. In the case of Skione, he reports 
the inhabitants’ story that they were descended from Pellene in Achaia. To 
the towns of Akte other than Sane he assigns a mixed population of barbarians, 
with only ‘some slight Chalkidic element’ (iv. 109).® 

Before the coming of Brasidas the opponents of Athens in the peninsula, 
apart from Poteidaia, Eion, and Strepsa, are described as Xadxidjs xal 
Borriaio: :7 after his coming, if a general term is wanted for all his local 
adherents, ot éri @paxns Evypayo (e.g. iv. 102. 1) or of Evppayor (iv. 109. 1) 
is used. So far, it looks as if XaX«vdHs were not an extensible term. 

But, whereas the other Greek towns® with which Brasidas dealt are 
expressly denoted as colonies of certain mother-towns ("Axav@ov rnv ’Avdpiov 
atrovxiay. and the like), Torone is described as Topaynv rnv Xar«idienv 
(iv. 110. 1); and when Brasidas summons the Athenian garrison to withdraw 


1 See p. 104. 
2 See appendix ii. 


* Herodotus too seems to imply that Sane was 
the only Greek town in Akte (vii. 22). 
3 Thuc. i. 61. 4 (ex coniectura). 7 Once, however, we find ol éwi Opd«ns dgec- 
* See appendix iii. rares, with ol Xadx«dfs in loose apposition to it 
* Compare appendix vi., and J. Steup, TAéu- (iv. 79. 2). 
hydideische Studien, i. p. 46. 8 Skione is an exception of a sort. 
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from the Lekythos, an outlying part of the town, it is on the ground that the 
Lekythos belongs to ‘ Chalkidians’ or ‘ the Chalkidians’ (iv. 114. 1). Torone, 
then, would seem to be Chalkidic in a sense in which the other rebels of 
424-3 are not. 

Brasidas had been sent north at the request of Perdikkas and the rebels 
of 432, at a time when things were going well for Athens in the south. The 
Chalkidians thought that they would be the next enemy to be assailed by 
Athens, ‘and at the same time their neighbour towns which had not revolted 
were secretly seconding the invitation’: cal dua ai mAnowdywpor modes avTaV 
ai ovx adeornxvia Evverripyov xpvda(iv.79.2). Is the genitive avtay possessive 
(partitive) or similar to the genitive with éyyvs or wAnciov? Does the phrase 
mean ‘their towns in the neighbourhood’ or ‘the towns in their neighbour- 
hood’? Neither the usage of Greek? nor the subsequent narrative enables us 
to decide. Of the towns which joined him, Torone alone appears as in any 
sense Chalkidic; the rest were colonies of towns other than Chalkis. How 
many of them joined in the secret invitation which preceded and prompted the 
despatch of Brasidas, we cannot say. In the cases of Akanthos, Stagiros, 
Argilos, and Amphipolis, his actual proximity, in the later cases his first 
successes (iv. 108. 3), may have set intrigue on foot.? 


The speech of Hermokrates at Kamarina remarks an inconsistency in the 
conduct of Athens: she holds Chalkis in slavery, yet poses as the saviour of the 
colonies of Chalkis in the west (vi. 76. 2, cf. 84.3). If Torone was a colony of 
Chalkis, Brasidas at Torone had an opportunity to make a similar point, but 
omits to make it, at least in Thucydides’ brief report of his speech (iv. 114). 
A little later Brasidas is guilty of a sin of commission. When Kleon came 
against Amphipolis, Brasidas made a speech to his whole army (v. 8. 5), which 
included some Chalkidians(v. 6.4, 10.9). He first addresses his Peloponnesian 
troops, reminding them that they are Dorians, and are to fight against Ionians, 
whom it is their custom to beat. At the end of the speech he turns to the 
rest of his forces, and bids them remember all that hangs on the issue of the 
fight. Now, if the Chalkidians among his hearers were derived in the main 
from Chalkis, they would count as Ionians. Then what of the Dorian’s tact ? 
This is a small matter, perhaps, but it may add its tittle to the heap. 


Some terms of the peace of Nikias (v. 18) imply things which Thucydides’ 
narrative omits. 


1 In the former case compare Hdt. ix. 15 rods berna, Singe, and others (eg. Assera, Piloros, 
rpocxwpous Trav "Acwriwy, ‘those of the dwellers Sarte). Torone and Stolos were Chalkidic ; and 








by the Asopos who were near’; Plut. Fabius 2 
thy rpbcaxoy ris IraMas, probably ‘ the adjacent 
part of Italy." In the latter case compare 
Aristoph. Wasps 393 rdv cavrod rAnordxwpor ; St. 
Luke iii, 3 rh» weplxwpor rod 'lopddvov; Plut. de 
def. orac. 21 Loddpovs rods Av«lwy wpogolxovs, ‘S. 
the neighbours of the L.’ 

4 My own impression is that the genitive is 
possessive, and that the reference is to Torone 
and Sermylia, and possibly also to Stolos, Meky- 


Sermylia, Mekyberna, Singe, may have been 
Chalkidic for all that we know. These towns 
may. suffice for anyone who cares to see to the 
bottom of the joke in Knights 237-8. Such in- 
vitations would be unofficial, and chiefly from 
the opponents of democracy (compare thedivision 
of parties in Akanthos, iv. 84. 2): those who 
invited Brasidas to Torone were ‘a few men’ 
(iv. 110, 1). For Sermylia see below, p. 98. 
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(rt) In the same class as Torone, which Athens had lost and regained, and 
Skione, which she was closely blockading, appears Sermylia, which has been 
mentioned only as under Athenian control in 432 or 431 (i. 65. 2). We must 
suppose that a revolt of Sermylia, actual or intended, had been crushed. 


(2) MnxvBepvaiovs S€ cai Lavaiouvs cai Xwyyaiovs oixeivy tas mores Tas 


eautov, caGarrep "OdvvO101 wai ’Axav@ior. Mekyberna and Singe have not been 
mentioned before ; Sane had held fast to Athens in spite of Brasidas (iv. 109. 5). 
This clause has been taken as meant to safeguard the three towns from the 
ambitions of their neighbours. Perhaps Mekyberna and Singe, as well as 
Sane, had been loyal or at least submissive to Athens. This would contract 
still further the area of the rebellion of 432. 


(3) Besides Sane, no other town of Akte is named in the peace. Later in 
421, Ovocov thy ev tH "“AOw* ’Axtn Acts elrov ’AOnvaiwy odcav Evppayxov 
(v. 35. 1). While Dion stood loyal to Athens in 424-3, Thyssos, it seems, had 
gone over to Brasidas (iv. 109); but if this text is right it was now an ally 
of Athens once more. Capture of one ally by another is strange but not 
incredible, and it may have been the protests or threats of Athens that caused 
Dion to secede to the Chalkidians in 417 (v. 82. 1). 

The peace recognizes the independence, except for tribute, of Argilos, 
Stagiros, Akanthos, Skolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos. Of these six towns, 
three are colonies of Andros, one is Bottic, two are Chalkidic. In subsequent 
diplomacy, oi éri @pdxens Xadx«idyjs make an alliance with Argos (v. 31.6). A 
little later (v. 38) come abortive negotiations for a compact between Boeotia, 
Corinth, Megara, and ‘the envoys from Thrace,’ doubtless those who had 
arranged the alliance with Argos. In 418 the Spartans intrigued with 
Perdikkas ; and with ‘the Chalkidians’ they renewed their old oaths and 
made new (v. 80. 2). In the yeswwv of 416-5, when Athens made war on 
Perdikkas, Sparta invited Xadx.idéas tovs eri Opaxns to aid him, but they, 
having Sey/pepor crrovdai with Athens, declined (vi. 7. 4). 

The Chalkidians of all this diplomacy are to be understood in a narrow 
sense, like the Chalkidic rebels of 432. That some towns of the Bottiaioi 
made their own terms with Athens independently, we know from an inscrip- 
tion. Nor did these Chalkidians include Poteidaia, Mende, Skione, Torone, 
and Sermylia, which were under Athenian control ; they did not at first include 
Mekyberna or Dion ; and presumably they did not include Sane or Singe.* As 
far as we know, Olynthos was their only important town. 


In the spring of 415 Nikias, opposing the project of an attack upon 
Syracuse, reminds the Athenians that ‘ Xad«vdis of eri Opaxns, who have been 
so many years in revolt from us, are still unsubdued, and certain other places 


1 Mekyberna, though it had an Athenian slight variations. é» ry “A@y Xadxdjs Poppo, 
garrison, was captured by the Olynthians inthe Kirchhoff. 
following xemuwy (v. 39. 1). 8 CIA iv. (1) p. 142; Busolt Gr. Gesch. III., 
2 Or ’AOwik. év rp “AOw Accrndns MSS., with pp. 1172. 
* See above. 
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on the mainland are wavering in their obedience’ (vi. 10. 5). Odd as it is? 
that Nikias should not mention Amphipolis, I see no reason to think that ‘ the 
Chalkidians’ here include that city; and érn rocaira suits the seventeen 
years since 432 better than the nine years since 424.” 


To sum up the evidence of Thucydides, it has appeared that he applies 
the names Xadx«djs5 and 7 Xadrx«idi«ey to a section of the rebels of 432; and that 
most of the rebels of 424-3 are to him not Chalkidic, but Torone is. 


The writers of the fourth century. 


XENOPHON, though he relates the war between Sparta and Olynthos, uses 
neither XaAx«cdeis nor 7 Xad«idixn with reference to ta éri @Opaxns. 


ISOKRATES uses 7) Xadx«wdixy not at all, Xadr«ide7s only once. Among the 
towns which Timotheos had won for Athens he mentions Torone and 
Poteidaia, and after dwelling on some of these exploits he says that last of all 
Timotheos took Poteidaia «ai mpocérs Xarxidéas Grravtas KateroNeunoev. The 
‘moreover’ perhaps suggests that he did not reckon Poteidaia among the 
Chalkidians (xv. 107-113, B.C. 353-2). 


In the work which bears the name of SKYLAX, assigned by critics to the 
middle of the fourth century, the five towns of Akte, which to Thucydides 
were inhabited by mingled tribes of two-tongued barbarians, together with 
a slight Chalkidic element, are called Greek, as is also Charadrus, which 
Thucydides does not name.® It would seem that in the course of a century 
the Chalkidic element had leavened the whole lump. 


DEMOSTHENES says much about Olynthos, but he uses Xad«deis and 
» Xadrxidixyn with reference to ta éri @paxns only once each (F. L. 264, 266). 
To the time when Sparta waged war on Olynthos he applies the phrase ov7rw 
Xarxidéwv mdavtwv eis Ev cuvmxicuévwv. At that time, as we know from 
Xenophon (Hell. v. 2), Olynthos controlled many towns in Macedon, and 
Poteidaia, but not the other towns of Pallene, nor Akanthos, nor Apollonia. 
The lack of Apollonia suffices by itself to justify Demosthenes’ phrase, in 
a passage which belittles the resources of Olynthos, and magnifies its suc- 
cesses, at the expense of truth. The Thucydidean extent of ‘the Chalkidians’ 
is wide enough. A little later, speaking of Philip’s conquest of the Olynthian 
league, he says that ‘ before a year of the war was over traitors had ruined ras 
mores aTracas Tas év TH Xadxdixyp.’ Here again no wider sense is necessary. 
The assertion is equally true, or equally false, whatever be the extent of the 
term. 


ARISTOTLE tells us that one Androdamas of Rhegion was lawgiver 
Xarxdedor tots eri Opdens (Pol. 1274 b 23); and that Amphipolis received 
Chalkidic éro:nor, who ejected most of the old inhabitants. He also mentions 


3 C. Miller Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 52, § 66. 


# See appendix vii. 


1 Especially in view of v. 83. 4. 
2 See appendix viii. 
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a river év 77 Xarxidixq 7H emi THs Opaxns ev TH’ Acovpitids! (Hist. An. 519 a 14). 
This is doubtless the land of Assera (or Assa), between Akte and Sithonia, and 
so may well lie within the limits of the Chalkidians of Thucydides.” 

The following scraps of THEOPOMPOS are preserved by Stephanos of 
Byzantion :— 

Fr. 140 (Grenfell and Hunt)=156 (M.). AdoArevov: ts Opaxns yeppovncou 
mors. Oedropuros év Didiwmixols eixootH tTpitn: éropevOn eis mod Aiorevov 
THs "ATTiKns pév ovcav, ToALTeVvopevny Sé pera TOV Xarxidéwv. 

"Arrixns| Borrixys ci. Meineke. 

Fr. 147 (G. and H.)=165 (M.). “Aconpa: ovderépws, rrodkis Xadxidéwr. 
@coroptros eixootn TeTaApTn. 

If Meineke’s conjecture is right, the first extract attests that in the fourth 
century the Bottiaioi were still a distinct people from the Chalkidians.* In 
assigning Assera to the Chalkidians, Theopompos agrees with Aristotle, and 
does not conflict with Herodotus or Thucydides. Besides these two places, 
only one other town‘ in these parts is called Chalkidic in the fragments of 
Theopompos, though Stephanos cites from him many place-names. This 
suggests that Theopompos also was discriminating in his use of ‘ Chalkidic.’ 

There is nothing to our purpose in any other author not later than these.° 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, are concerned with the 
affairs of the peninsula; Thucydides had personal influence and interests in 
its neighbourhood (iv. 105. 1); Aristotle was born in the peninsula itself. 
These authors have brought us to the time when the petty wars of the 
peninsula were set at rest by the strong arm of Macedon; henceforward it is 
barren both of great events and of writers who might have paid special 
attention to it as in private duty bound. Here therefore I make a division 
between the earlier and the later authorities. 

The older authorities, then, do not warrant the belief that the Chalkidians, 
or their name, or the name Chalkidike, covered the whole peninsula. The 
Thucydidean limits seem to hold good throughout. 


1 The MSS. give a choice of ’Acoupirid&, 
’Acuplridi, "Acuppirid&:, 'Agonpirid&k. The imperfect 
érole: suggests that the author is drawing on a 
memory of his Stagirite days. 

® Compare Theopompos, fr. 147 (below). 

5 Aristotle wrote a Borrialwy wokirela. In a 
treaty between Amyntas of Macedon and Xadx- 
Seis, made in 394-3 or between 389 and 383, 
Amphipolis, the Bottiaioi, Akanthos, and Mende, 
appear as non-participants. See also Xen. Heil, 
v. 3. 6, 

‘Fr. rg0 (G. and H.)=174 (M.), Midcwpos: 
Xarxidixn widss dv OGpgeyp. 6 worlryns MiAKwpios. 


Ocbrouros xe’ DiuwmixGs: from Steph. Byz., who 
has an almost identical entry under Mid«wpos 
(confusion of A and A). In the tribute-lists 
MirAcwpior occurs once, MiArwpio twice. This 
variation between « and 7 should make us slow 
to change the Z«Gdos of Thuc. v. 18. 5 into con- 
formity with the Zradco of the tribute-lists. 

®’ Theophr. Hist. Plant. iv. & 8: (a certain 
plant is found) rept Topwyny rijs Xadxidicfs év 
Aluyy twl perpla re meyéGa. Hence is emended 
Pliny N. H. xviii. § 122, in Toron<a>e 
Chalcidice>s lacu. On a letter ascribed to 
Speusippos see below. 
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CHALKIDIKE 


Thucydides again. 


But the usage of Thucydides is not quite uniform, as we have seen. 
Whereas he often uses Xadrxidjs and 7 Xarx«idueyn with reference to the 
Chalkidians who revolted in 432 and were still unconquered when Athens fell, 
he once applies tnv Xad«idienv as an epithet to a town which did not revolt 
till 423 and was recovered by Athens in the following year. 

What exactly does Topwvny tv Xarxidixnv imply? It is commonly taken 
as implying that Torone was an aocxia of Chalkis. I will consider firstly 
whether it must imply that, and secondly whether it can. 

The first question is soon answered. Consider the following: i. 100. 3, 
ApaBnon@ 7H "Héarixg ; ii. 68. 3, ili. 102. 6, 105. 1, "Apyos to ’Apudiroxexor ; 
ii. 79. 2, Sawrdprwrov thv Borrixny; ii. 86. 1, Mavoppov tov ’Axaixor ; ii. 86. 1, 4, 
70 ‘Piov To Moduxpixor, Te ‘Pim t@ ’Ayaixe ; 11. 98. 2, AoBnpov thy Tlasovixny ; 
iii. 95. I, 102. 1, Kutivov to Awpexor; iii. 103. 1, "Ivnocav To SuxeXcnov TodCpA ; 
iv. 107. 3, Mupxiwos ’"Hdwmnn mods; v. 61. 3, "Opyopevov tov ’Apxadixov; 
vi. 62. 3,°Txxapa trodopa LiKavixov. 

No Greek would have called Drabeskos or Kytinion an dzroxia of the 
Edonians or the Dorians. Therefore Topwvnv thy Xadxcdienv does not neces- 
sarily imply an a7rovxia any more than (say) ‘ Ur of the Chaldees.’ 

Secondly, can it imply an azraixia ? 

Modvxpixov comes from the name of a town: but in all the rest of these 
phrases the adjective is derived from the name of a tribe.’ So far, then, the 
presumption is that tyv Xadxdcxnv is tribal, not urban. But in order to 
complete the list of Thucydides’ applications to single towns of adjectives in 
-<os of this type we must add the four examples of Xadrx«cdimos: iv. 25. 7, 
Ndfov tiv Xarxiduenv ; iv. 110. 1, Topwvnv thy Xadxidixyjv ; iv. 123. 4, "OdvvOov 
Thy Xarkidicnv ; vi. 4. 5, Kons tas év 'Omixia Xarxidixhs Trorews. 

Now Naxos in Sicily was an aoxia of Chalkis, as Thucydides tells us 
himself; and the same is known from other authors of Kyme in Campania. 
Thus twice at least Thucydides applies an adjective in -«ds to an azrouxia of 
the town from whose name the adjective is formed. It is curious that in 
both examples the adjective should be the same. Elsewhere Thucydides is 
remarkably consistent in his way of noting the mother-town. Sometimes, of 
course, the descent of a colony from a particular town has an important bearing 
on the matter in hand, as in the story of the quarrels of Corinth, Corcyra, and 
Epidamnos (i. 24), where the foundation of Epidamnos is told at the length of 
two or three sentences. Similarly, at the outset of the story of the Sicilian 
expedition, the various Greek settlements are recounted consecutively and at 
length (vi. 3-5). But where it suffices to mark the origin of a colony by a short 
note in passing, Thucydides habitually* uses one or the other of two similar 


1 The single exception is perhaps only appar- 4 For exceptions see appendix vii. 
ent, since rd ‘Plow is scarcely a proper name. 
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forms of words, () trav Seivwy arroixia (ovca)! and tay Seivwy arrotKor (dvTes).2 
Again, when he describes the anomalies of the Sicilian war, in which Aeolians 
fought against Aeolians, Dorians against Dorians, and Ionians against Ionians, 
he uses azrovxo five times (vil. 57). Of the nine towns which he expressly 
mentions as going over to Brasidas in 424-3, he notes the mother-towns of 
seven in this way, by the use of azrovxia or amrotxot ; in one case he reports the 
inhabitants’ account of their origin without vouching for it; but Topwvny thy 
Xarxdtxnv stands alone. 

Olynthos also is called tiv Xadrxidcxnv, though it was not an dzrocxia ot 
the ordinary kind, but was presented by Artabazos to men who were already 
settled in the neighbourhood, whether their forefathers came from Chalkis 
or not. 

Xarxidixos, therefore, is used in two ways; and Thucydides tells us 
nothing whereby we can decide whether Topwvnv thy Xadxidixnv is comparable 
to Nafov tiv Xadxidixnv, or to "OdvvOov thv Xarkidcxnv, ApaBnoxe@ 7H "Hdarxn, 
Kutiviov to Awpixov, and the rest. 

amrouxot in general were, and were called, citizens of the azrovxia, not of its 
mother-town. The men of Mende, for example, were properly called Mevéaiox, 
not ’Eperpucis. If the Syracusan women of Theocritus can say Kopiv@vaz eipes 
avwOev (xv. gI), it is only for the nonce (as some Americans might say on 
occasion ‘ We are Englishmen way back’). By the general usage of Greek 
they were not Kopiv@:ac but Zvpaxoorar. To this usage Thucydides conforms 
in the main; but his use of Xadxzdjs, like his application of Xadx:dixos to 
single towns, has exceptional features. 

First, he uses it of a section of the rebels of 432. He uses the urban 
name ’OdAvvO101 a few times, but more often he comprises all this section under 
Xarxdis. 

Secondly, when Torone revolts from Athens, and the Athenian garrison 
retires into the Lekythos, an outlying part of the town, Brasidas bids them with- 
draw from it as otons Xadx«déwv (iv. 114.1). Why not Topwvaiwy? It would 
seem that he preferred to speak in the name of men who had been independent 
of Athens for eight years, not a single night. 

' Thirdly, there are some uses of Xadxidevs and Xadxcidixds in his story ot 
the affairs of western Hellas :— 

iii. 86. 2. Evppayor 5é Trois pwév Lupaxocios Roav mrAnv Kapapwaiwy ai adrat 
Awpides ores . . . Tots 5 Acovrivors ai Xar«vdixal mores Kai Kaudpuva. 

iv. 61. ‘ Let no man fancy,’ says Hermokrates, ‘@s of nev Awpifs jyav 
moreusor Tots "AOnvaios, ro 5¢ Xarxidicov rH 'ldds Evyyeveia acparés ov yap 


1 i, 30. 2; iii. 102, 2; iv. 7, 75. 2, 84. 1, 88.2, the Sicilian war, vii. 57. 6-8: ‘Pédion 'Apyeio 


102, I, 104. 4, 107. 3, 109. 3, 123. I; v. 6. I ‘yévos. . . . Kepxupaios 8@ od povoy Awpiiis adda xal 
(twice). KoplyQia cages éwi Kopw@lous re xal Zvpaxoclous, 

2 i. 56. 2; ii. 66. 1; iii, 88. 2; iv. 103. 3; ré&»v per Awocxoe bvres, ray 5é Evyyeveis . . . wal Er 
v. 84. 2. Meyapéwr puydées ob roddol Meyapedor LeAivourrias 


* Thucydides has some very similar uses where ofc xara Evpdupar dudxovro. 
he is dwelling on the jumble of nationalities in 
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trois €Oveouv, OTe Oixa WépuKe, TOU ETépov EXOe erriacww, adda TOV ev TH LiKEra 
ayalav épiéwevor, & Kown KextnpeOa. ednrwWoav 5é viv év TH TOD XarxidiKov 
yévous TapakAnoeL.’ 

iv. 64. 3. ovdev yap aioypov oixeiovs oixeiwy jocdcBar, } Awpia tiva 
Awpias ) Xarnidéa tav Evyyevav, to Sé Evprav yeitovas dvtas Kal Evvoixous 
pias Kwpas Kal TrepippUTOU Kal dvoya Ev KEKANpEévOUS XuKEALwras. 

vi. 44. 3. The Athenians appeal tothe men of Rhegion, afvoivtes Xadxidéas 
évtas Xadxidevow ovor Acovtivois BonOeiv. 

vi. 76. 2. ‘It is not reasonable,’ says Hermokrates, ‘ for the Athenians 
Acovtivwy pev Xarnidéwv dvtTwv Kata To Evyyeves nndecOar, Xarkidéas Sé rods év 
EvBoia, ov oide adtroixoi eior, SovAkwoapévous Exewv.’ 

vi. 79. 2. The same speaker reminds his hearers that 0vd’ oi ‘Pyyivor dvtes 
Xarxid4s Xarkidéas dvtas Aeovtivous ebéXovar Evyxarouxiverv. 

As it happens, the Ionian towns of Sicily were all derived from Chalkis; 
and so was Rhegion too. In these passages ‘Chalkidian’ is used as the 
nearest common denomination of the Ionian Sikeliots, or of Rhegion and 
Leontinoi, or of Leontinoi and Chalkis itself.? 

Now if two colonies of Chalkis could thus be coupled, for purposes of 
diplomacy or debate, under the common denomination of Xadx«:djs, it may be 
that when several colonies of Chalkis united in revolt from Athens, and a 
common name was needed, Xadx«.dys was used for lack of anything else. This 
might account for Thucydides’ use of Xad«:d7ys. But the need for Herodotus’ 
70 Xadxtdixov yévos* is not so apparent, unless it was to save the ink of a not 
very thrifty writer. In 480 these Chalkidians submitted to Xerxes, but so did 
their neighbours. It looks to me as if their union were one of polity as well as 
policy: a tribal community, not merely a sisterhood and neighbourhood of 
colonies from the same mother-town. 

E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
1 Even Messene, though it was subsequently was ‘Ionian,’ and it is as Ionians that the 
occupied by vumeccror AvOpwra (vi. 4. 5, 6). Leontines appeal to Athens in Thuc, iii. 86. 3. 
2 Compare Ar. Pol, 1274 a 23: Charondas of See appendix xi. 
Katane was lawgiver to his own city «al rais 3 rod Xadxidixod yévous in Thuc. iv. 61. 4 (quoted 
A\\as vais Xadkidixais wédeot rais wepl "IraMavy above) is different: there -yévous is added to rein- 


kal XixeMlay. In the same way the nearest force the argument that Athens is not inspired 
common denomination of Leontinoi and Athens by race-hatred, but covets Sicily as a whole. 


(To be concluded, with appendices.) 
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III. 
THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT IN NARRATIVE. 


THE use of the temporal augment in narrative we have found to be purely 
scansional. Scansional, too, is the use of the syllabic, though this has a 
grammatical restriction which is of some interest; indeed, next to the 
maintenance of type épovge, it is the most vital fact for the whole question. 
The unaugmented aorist is not felt as an inflection which has been docked of 
its first syllable; quite the reverse, the augmented tense 1s treated as a compound. 
For example, 5é normally stands second in its clause; and so, if the syllabic 
augment was still consciously regarded as what it really is—viz. an adverb in 
composition—we should expect to see a great unwillingness to place 8€ after a 
tense thus augmented. Our expectation is fully borne out by the text; in the 
whole narrative of the J/tad there are only sixteen sure examples of 5é standing 
after the syllabically augmented aorist. After the unaugmented syllabic aorist, 
Sé€ is normal; in the Jiiad without B? etc. (narrative) there are 280 certain 
instances (also twenty-nine Te, eight ydp, and six good examples of fa). The 
difference in the figures is conclusive. We may be sure that the principle 
really existed, and that it was in many cases a check to the growth of the 
scansional syllabic. For instance, there could be no more natural use than an 
amphibrach + 8 (e.g. €@nxe 5é) placed after the weak caesura; and we shall 
hardly think it a mere chance that such a scansion of the augmented aorist is 
absolutely unknown in the narrative of the J/sad, though it does appear (@ 193) 
in the narrative of the Odyssey, where 8é after the syllabic augment is, relatively 
to the whole number of aorists, a little more frequent (fourteen certain instances 
+one yap). In the imperfect the narrative syllabic (metrically evidenced) is 
followed by 5é four times (P 86, Z 295=0 108, 369), by re once (Y 167), and 
by ydp thrice (M 125, N 722, V 819). 

A rather similar point is the odd restriction of tmesis. That infinitives 
should nearly always reject tmesis is perhaps hardly surprising—e.g. amrovéec@as 
would originally be felt as an inflection of a noun-compound, not as a con- 

1A 46, B 467, T 259, 381, A 584 (twice, or instances) is neglected, for a reason which will 


imperfect), N 339, 543, = 392, II 280, 340, P 596, begiven later. In the similes, 4é—O 581, X 94; 
T 61, 444, © 389, 407; yap, N 608. efrero 8’ (six re(=‘ both ')—T 168. 
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pound of an inflected noun form. But true as this is for infinitives, it does not 
apply to syllabically augmented aorists. Why should these refuse tmesis? 
In the similes there are only five examples’—I 34, E 599, © 557=II 299, 
P 729. In II 299 the 7’ could be omitted; but taking the passages as they are 
given in the text, we have these five instances. Since I 34 is quite un- 
paralleled, we may infer that in old work tmesis of the augmented tense, if it 
was possible at all, was possible with te and with re only. Now let us turn 
to past aorists in narrative. In the J/iad without B* etc. there are only 
twenty-five* certain examples of tmesis of the augmented tense; the propor- 
tion rises a little in B* etc. (ten instances), and in the Odyssey (twenty-five), 
but it is still very low. The facts suggest that, just as for conjunctions and 
particles, so too for some other adverbs, there was a fixed order—e.g. (8é), 
preposition, augment, verb; not preposition, dé, augment, verb. If the suppo- 
sition is accepted, we shall have another proof that the augment was really felt 
as separable ; the fact that the augment must stand immediately before the 
tense, is exactly balanced by the fact that the augment must stand immediately 
after the preposition. The view is only tentative, and must be qualified by a 
plain admission that there are not enough wnaugmented instances to clinch the 
matter; in the J/iad without B? etc. (narrative) there are perhaps barely seventy 
examples of tmesis with the certainly unaugmented aorist. The main support 
for the theory is the odd restriction of tmesis in similes. 


It we wish to see one of the earliest and chief uses of the narrative 
syllabic, we can, as we did for the temporal, take the pluperfect asaclue. Inthe 
Iliad without B? etc. (narrative) there are no less than twelve certain instances 
of the pluperfect syllabic augment standing after the ninth-hemimeral. After 
the seventh-hemimeral there are (metrically certain) only A 808, and = 248= 
T 46=T 43; and after the third-hemimeral, only E 78 and N 674 (evn). Now, 
in the I/iad without B? etc. (narrative) the seventh-hemimeral is twice, and the 
third-hemimeral more than twice, as common as the ninth; and it seems an 
unlikely chance that the augments should be massed in the rarest hemimeral. 
Indeed, it is not a chance at all; this pluperfect augment is only one among a 
number of devices used to give true scansion in the ninth-hemimeral, where 
overlength® is especially disliked. So, too, in the aorist, a typical example of 
the narrative augment is seen in €peBévyn (xedaivn) vdE éxaduwe, an early 
phrase which was afterward variously shifted (e.g. P 591 == 22; also E 439). 

Taking the aorist together with the imperfect, we find in narrative the 


1 If A 175=P 63 are instances at all, they are ov mpérepos gwrijcas féwea. Overlengths are 
forced; é¢afe cannot be satisfactorily brought normal in the strong caesura (one overlength in 
into the verse. every three occurrences of the break); but the 

® The statistics are disturbed by A (48, 309, ninth-hemimeral seems to reject such scansions, 
311, 436, 460); in all points which I have been especially the long closed syllable followed by 
able to tabulate, the book is purely Odyssean another consonant (type -w»r rayvrddwy), which 
from end to end. are perhaps as infrequent as 1 in 30 occurrences 

* By ‘overlength’ I mean more consonants of the break (C/. Q., April, 1908, pp. 94 sqq.). 
than are necessary to give length—e.g., uo: rpdror, 
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following distribution of syllabics! in the four great hemimerals (the metrically 
certain examples of the augment are alone reckoned) : 


Ninth-hemimeral. 


Occurrences of Third-hemimeral. Fifth-hemimeral. Seventh-hemimeral. 


l/iad (not B* etc.) | 2798 | 2852 | 2673 | 1320 
—_— — — éEe—— . é«(—_— (—— é—_—= 
Number of augments Aor. Impf. Aor. Impf. Aor. Impf. Aor. Impf. 
Iliad (not B*etc.). 37 + 9 9 + 6 23 + 13 21 + I! 
a - 8 + 13 5 + 4 io + I 4 + 6 
Odyssey... ~ tt 4 & 8 + 3 16 II + 4 


The figures, even as they stand, show just what we expected. They prove 
that among the four great hemimerals it is the ninth which is relatively most 
often followed by the augment. But the statistics in this shape hardly yet do 
justice to the facts; for in the Jliad without B? etc., among the thirty-seven 
aorist augments standing after the third-hemimeral, no less than eleven are due 
to the phrase @s ovv évonoe(v). The contraction ovv, whether it is taken as 
€(c)ov or as €(F)ov (Sanskrit, avam), seems hardly possible; so that the phrase, 
and consequently all these augments, must be thought doubtful. Beside the 
eleven examples in question, there are thirteen more where the aorist is 
subordinated by os ( =‘ when ’)—in itself a very surprising use. On the whole, 
out of the twenty-four instances, we should probably be safe in neglecting 
sixteen, leaving one augment in every ninety-three third-hemimerals as against 
one augment in every forty-one ninth-hemimerals. In B?’ etc., and in the 
Odyssey, the frequency of the augment in the ninth-hemimeral is declining, 
except for the combination of as (=‘as’) with the augment to form admissive 
Adonians (as éxéXevoe, etc.). This, though it is an innovation, has for the 
present purpose two great merits—accidentally, it keeps up the ratio in the 
ninth-hemimeral; substantially, it is a new variety of the old augmented com- 
pounds (éfemépyoe, etc.) where the motive was the same. 

It will be seen from the table that there are fewest augments after the 
strong caesura; and it is to be noticed that of the fifteen narrative examples in 
the Iliad without B? etc., none occur in A or in II. The reason for the rarity 
of such augments is this: In old narrative overlength was readily allowed in 
the strong caesura, because of the scansional pause ; consequently there was 
least need here for the augment or for any other of the devices commonly 
employed in the ninth-hemimeral. Further, at the strong caesura there is often 
a break in the sense, and an augmented verb cannot well begin a fresh clause, 
because of the following conjunction. Both reasons helping, there would 
result a ‘rule’ against penthemimeral augments, which even in B® etc. and in 
the Odyssey are but slowly rising. 

In the two great trochaic breaks the distribution of the augment is as 


alone considered here; the long syllabic (e.g. 
Ecrnge) is discussed later. 


1 The short syllabic augment (e.g. éxdAvye) is 
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follows (narrative ; the metrically certain examples of the syllabic are alone 
reckoned ): 


Occurrences of Third trochaic. Fifth trochaic. 


Iliad (not B? etc.). si 3707 2703 
B?2 etc. ... om - 1046 
Odyssey ... - ; 2068 
—— —_— eS = ws é _— — — w é —_ = 

_ _ Augments. Aor. Impf. Aor. Impf. 
Iliad (not B* etc., ... ++ 39+13 éxexXero, etc. +49 49+ 18 ferwe +43 
B? etc. i ; . 20+ 4 ; ~~ +8 25+2I ., +13 
Odyssey . 44+ 5 -. » «+20 44+ 26 + 33 


in the 
All such instances are, from their position, metrically certain ; 
but in the fifth trochaic, augments like cvpar’ érauve are of course doubtful, 
and are not reckoned here. Even so, the certain fifth trochaic augments are 
I in 25 occurrences of the break, while the third trochaic examples are only 
1in 37- The explanation of this is not difficult. In the first place, there is 
often a pause in the sense at the third trochaic; and as has been shown, an 
augment is not likely to begin a fresh sentence. From this general cause the 
augments in the third trochaic are to some extent restricted, while in the fifth 


The most striking fact here is the relative rarity of the augment 
weak caesura. 


trochaic the number was sure to rise, owing to the history of the break itself. 
In the narrative of A and of II the fifth trochaic is relatively of small account. 
Already rising in E and in P, it afterwards becomes dominant; in the orAoraia 
itseems almost on a par with the bucolic, and in Odyssean work generally it 
must be reckoned as a first-rate caesura. As an important scansion, then, the 
fifth trochaic falls within the later periods, and we need not be surprised at 
the frequency of augments (N, &, O, alone give twenty-seven) when we 
remember that there is in this break no sense-pause which might, both 
directly and by analogy, have kept down the proportion. 

A very large number of augments can be explained by the special type of 
aorist in which they are found. In the J/iad without B? etc. (narrative), of the 
376 augments (syllabic aorist, metrically certain) no less than 113, or nearly 
2in 7, are such as stand before two consonants—e.g. éorn, EBpaye, Erpewe, 
etc.' The corresponding unaugmented forms (or, Spdye, etc., metrically 
certain) do not come to more than 176,” so that there must be in these aorists 
something which interferes with normal usage. What the interference is, can 
be easily guessed. However the verse may be arranged, words like orjee or 
tpamre have only three possibilities : 


(a) They can be dovetailed,? as dua tpadev or Saxpvogi mAjcOev. In such 


stances); but it probably began with two conso- 
nants, though the first of these (poor ghost!) is 
exorcised in Y 679. 

3 By a dovetail I mean a short final vowel 
scanned long before two initial consonants, as in 
tov 8¢ dpdcaro mpocidéyra. 


1 Reckoning f\\aBe. épplyncav. Eppive, Eoceve, 
iscvro; and of course fSace, &pntev. The pro- 
portion of such augments is lower in the Odyssey 
(not quite 1 in 4), and much lower in B? etc. 
(about r in 6). 

? Sodmneey is not counted here (nineteen in- 
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cases (except of course after -v or zrepi, e.g. E 859) the text commonly gives 
elisions (e.g. II 594); in fact, of the sixty-nine metrically uncertain examples, 
sixty-three appearthus as augmented. The sixty-three include twelve instances 
of tmesis, and four where the augment—if it must be retained—is followed 
by 6. 

(6) They can be really augmented, as in avtioe Evra. 

(c) They will otherwise give overlength (e.g. P 599); and here is the 
difficulty which has raised the proportion of augments. Overlength is only 
normal after certain scansional pauses; and this metrical restriction greatly 
affects an aorist like orjoe or xAve. If the word is dovetailed (d€ «Ave), the 
text will give the augment (6’éxAve) ; if the word is not dovetailed, it is, more 
than other aorists, likely to be really augmented, for there are fewer places 
where the unaugmented form can normally stand—viz. at the beginning of the 
line (81 instances out of the 171), or after the strong caesura (33),! or else after 
the seventh hemimeral when this is important (? 15). The fourth spondaic, 
owing to its history, is hardly ever followed by this type of aorist (three 
examples). In most of the other instances the words are used giving the kind 
of overlength which, though not impossible, is always kept down. Aorists of 
such scansion as oT}, oTjoe, oTnTnY and omaccaro are naturally placed most 
often at the beginning of the line; and it is at first sight surprising that the 
eighty-one instances should be balanced bya proportional number of augments 
(50) in the same position. The reason is to be found in the types écye, 
éxyebe, etc., which give eighteen augments at the beginning of the line, but of 
course can have here no corresponding unaugmented forms. 

The scansion of these aorists (orjce, etc.) has one more point to be 
noticed. Among the sixty-three metrically uncertain examples mentioned 
above there are included six where the omission of the augment would give a 
dovetailed scansion in thesi (e.g. | ov& érAn)—E 21, ® 345, I’ 84, A 223, & 510, 
® 608).?, Scansions like | &v@a ords, etc., are commoner than sure examples of 
the augment with elision ; so that in the six passages just cited it is a nice 
question which of the two uses should be assumed. In 2 442 (év & érveva’) 
there must be either a dovetail im thest or an augment tn tmest ; this situation 
has only one other narrative instance (9 118). In the same way ¢ 211 (ai 
5’ xray re) shows either the odd scansion or else an augment followed by te. 
M 32, of course, differs from any of these, and is metrically certain; in 
narrative it has no parallel. 


déxro, none are so placed. No doubt the ratio 
in type Adee (1 : 104) would have been even 
lower, except for the influence of type orice 
(I : 5). 

3 For the rest of narrative, add—Q 442; 6 118, 
x 181; a 127, y 478, § 211, A 334, » 2,& 420, p 29; 
imperfect { 226. The elisions 8'&3|eace, 8'&))| née, 
frat’ Ese, are not counted here, but are con- 
sidered, as the phrases actually stand, metrically 
certain. 


1 Of these eleven are of type orfee, and four 
are of type x\jro. It shows how real was the 
restriction of overlength, that words like orfee and 
x\fro should so often be placed after the strong 
caesura, where they give the same difficulties as 
those presented by an open antispast—,crice 
must be elided, or dovetailed, or lengthened with 
-y; \ywARro has not the third resource. Aorists 
like Adce have nothing to motive this difficult 
scansion, and only 12 out of 126 are placed after 
the strong caesura, while of the fourteen in type 
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In the tables, the columns headed ‘ Syllabic A’ give the totals of instances 
like ovd’ €Xa@’ or Aatpov tiny’, which will scan both with and without the 
syllabic. Though it seems hardly possible to decide such cases in detail, we 
may be sure that we see here too many augments, taken all over. Where read, 
such augments, in the nature of things, commonly give elision. On general 
principles, elision was not desired for its own sake; and these particular 
elisions are quite unnecessary. To take a noticeable case, in the Iliad without 
B* etc. (narrative) there are in the ninth-hemimeral only thirty-two sure 
instances of the augment, while there are fifty instances which are metrically 
uncertain, as being preceded by elision. 
place, if we are to keep the text as it stands, was more often used with elision 
than without. This is hardly possible, as can be proved by the hephthemimeral. 
All the augments standing after this break are metrically secured, even when 
they are preceded by elision (e.g. M 32 or P 439). In the Iliad without B? etc. 
(narrative) there are forty-two syllabic augments placed after the hephthemimeral, 
and they give, as the text stands, ten elisions, of which two are doubtful (N 178 
and P 600). Still, taking the instances as they are found, we have ten elisions 
in forty-two occurrences of the augment. The ratio, though too high to be 
representative, contrasts well enough with the extraordinary number of eliding 


That is to say, the augment in this 


augments in the ninth-hemimeral. These also involve the question of the 
special scansion —~:~—=. In case the reader believes in the Adoniac 
doctrine, full statistics are here given for the augmented and unaugmented 
forms (metrically uncertain) in the fifth foot, Iliad without B? etc. (narrative, 


aorist and imperfect) : 


Aorist. Imperfect 
(a) Augmented forms: 
” : tot 8 epoBn Bev 28 vin 16 
1. Ninth hemimeral Aavaloi 8 é65Rn0ev 5 * 3 
2. Fifth trochaic ' _— a a = 
“ wis { €s rar pis’ éBnoav 3 sis 3 
() Unaugmented forms: | 
- : doce kadvyle 23 8 
1. Fifth trochaic 1 vedileros addupe 34 29 
, ; | é f 
2. Fifth dactylic i i { OD ester ar + we . 
ev |yarrep wie 2 — 


If the choice lies between putting in the augment everywhere and leaving it out 
everywhere, the latter way, as will be seen, gives the larger number of 
Adoniacs. 

In the above table, instances like éyyei @ide have been reckoned as 
metrically uncertain, in spite of the fact that insertion of the augment would 
involve elision of the dative singular. If this is thought too improbable, the 
following numbers must be added to the unaugmented forms metrically 
certain : 


Iliad (not B? etc.). B? etc. Odyssey. 
Narrative aorist 17 4 oe 2 
Narrative imperfect ... sas 7 ae 2 owe 8 
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As we have seen, the augment is always likely, in the course of tradition, 
to make its way in where the metre will at all admit it. But there are a few 
converse cases where the later (contracted) augment coincides with the epic 
unaugmented form ; and here an originally augmented verb often gets changed. 
The clearest example is xe. Except in compounds, the narrative augment 
appears only once—yera 8’ iov nee A 48—where nothing short of peta 8’ Feev 
oiorov could have suppressed it. In = 182 simple hiatus replaces the augment 
(cf. the simile, A 75); exactly in the same way éadto A 532 has been changed 
to ddro, and very likely & dpa eize is only accidentally different. With jxe 
doubling of the preposition is found (e.g. évi ornBecow évjxev) ; and, except in 
A 75, similes consistently give compounds ousting the syllabic (® 523; V 432; 
® 524, 5 339, p 130). 

Metrically uncertain duals have most likely gone through three phases— 
first, no augment; then the augment; lastly, de-augmentation (this time, 
artificial). The idea that this inflection could not properly take the augment 
presumably came from the abundance of preferential forms here (Sarérn», 
umrérnv, etc.); really, there seems to be nothing either a priori or in fact 
(E 555) against the augmentation of duals as such. 

A very different case is seen in é€x7ece, Eumece and xdmece. It can 
hardly be an accident that in the Jliad without B? etc. (narrative) «dmzece 
always begins the line or stands after -v (O 280), while éxmece and éumece 
always stand in the (fourth or) fifth foot. Further, xammece always’ shows 
either -v or elision, while 7jpume (in narrative found in the first foot only) is 
always followed by Sé. Surely we must draw the plain inference. Within the 
line, #pumre was replaced by éxzrece or Eu7rece, except in similes (where the 
augment is essential). In the first foot, 7pc7re was replaced by xazrece, except 
where the following 5é made a compound unsuitable. In N 178 é7recev has 
replaced épirrev—at least, the scansion of épurev would here be normal, whereas 
that of évecev is unexampled. Again, in the phrase wpomdpoiOe rodav trécev 
(N 205, T 441) épe7’ would remove all difficulties. The overlength rodéav récev 
has only two parallels in the Iliad without B? etc. (aorist, narrative)*—I' 420, 
which has no remedy ; and P 466, where perhaps &6’ was taken originally from 
some simile imitated in E 770. In & 414, éfépure gives the wrong sense, and 
éfepirrn the wrong scansion ; we may suspect a converse substitution of -épu7re 
for -é7rece. 


The lines introducing a speech or resuming from one show a freedom of 
augmentation far beyond anything else in narrative. A typical example is the 
ratio &s dato: &s éfat’. In B* etc. this actually sinks below 1: 2. No doubt 
there are a number of substitutes which would remove the overlength in @s> gato 
and the augment in &s> égfar’. But even if such changes were thought possible, 
they would not at all solve the problem. Even in the aorist the introductions 


2 In the imperfect—M 254, @ 571; the imper- 
fect is always less law-abiding than the aorist. 


1 Except in O 280. 
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of speeches evince a great leaning tothe augment. Instances are the forbidden 
scansion nviramre, the frequency of éxéxAero, and the fifth trochaic éev7e. Nor 
can épat’ be explained by the scarcity of words which will give true scansion 
with ws. A glance through the resumptions from similes will show that os 
does not necessarily increase the number of augments. In any case as has 
nothing to do with nyeiBero or dmapeifero, where we see the curious struggle 
between augment and preposition—in this scansion, it seems, both were 
undesirable. Nor again can ws be made responsible for the augment in é7ros 7’ 
épar’. It is a remarkable fact that, whether we read ézros te $7, eros tT’ Edn, 
eros Te hat or émos 7’ €par’, the scansions have no narrative parallel in the 
Iliad without B* etc. The first three have no narrative analogues at all; the 
last has one or two resemblances (in words where the augment is not con- 
cerned), and in the Odyssey it finds a strict parallel in the phrase «apn 8’ éxvo’ 
(y 208) standing symbolically near the end of the epic. Dibrachs like Bare 
are so plentiful that the absence of 8’ Bad *|etc. can hardly be an accident. 
Another puzzling thing about the formula is that ézros gato is only found once, 
in a speech (6 370). 

The exceptional augments which we have noticed suggest that for the 
most part the introductions and resumptions of speeches are relatively late. 
Mimetic pieces seem to be always Odyssean, and it is natural that lines which 
serve merely to pass from speech to speech should in various ways show their 
Odyssean origin. If we can further assume that mimetic work was more 
recited than plain narrative, we shall be able to make a guess why some of 
‘Homer's’ least characteristic lines are among those which most often repeat 
themselves. That the augments in such phrases represent some special ‘ use ’ 
Indeed, 


beyond an occasional possibility of virtual ovatio obliqua, there seems to be, in 


is almost impossible—the use cannot be even vaguely imagined. 


narrative proper, only one use which is other than scansional—and that is the 
augment in aorists with «ev. The reason may after all turn out to be merely 
metrical; or the use may be secondary, replacing an older optative. But 
certainly the proportion of augments with «ev is relatively high. 


IV. 
THE CONTRACTED AUGMENT IN NARRATIVE. 


Among the contracted augments, the most interesting is eiAero. The 
word might be taken as €Xero with the first syllable under ictus; but é&eiAeTo 
is found in similes (P 678, y 388), and ad@eiXero in gnomes, and we have also to 
account for the scansion of eiXe.t On the other hand, it is most unlikely that 
eke and eiXeTo really represent contractions. Owing to €Xe and éXero, the 
augment-syllable would for a very long time have been consciously recognized ; 
and as long as the syllabic still had a separate existence, even if it was 


! Also found in a simile, I’ 35; but the passage 
is not good evidence. The similes in I, like the 


surprises in the Wrong Box, ‘might have shaken 
the reason of Immanuel! Kant,’ 
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sometimes contracted, there could be no reason for avoiding éé\ovTo. In 
the text this would appear as e/Aovro, which is mysteriously rare (only 
> 314=H 380=¢ 97—a< late shift from Séprov fXovro— ; and é€eiAovTo in a 
simile 7 218). The truth seems to be that this aorist is treated as if it were 
augmented temporally ; eidXovto is. the forbidden scansion (like 7jcovce), and 
€feiXovro is used under exactly the same conditions as ef acca in A 562. 
The idea that «/A- really conceals a temporal augment (7\-) may at first sight 
seem unlikely ; but it is perhaps the only view which will take in all the facts. 
For instance, efXe is used with (adverbial) tmesis of id; and efXero is several 
times followed by 5é. After the temporal dé is regular; whereas if efXero is 
really syllabic, it is strange that analogy does not preclude 5¢ even when the 
augment becomes contracted. 

The imperfect eirero might very reasonably be taken as éero, with the 
é7- under ictus; but the question seems to be a doubtful one. In the first 
place, the tribrach érero is used eight times (J/iad without B? etc., narrative)— 
it is even dovetailed in the strong caesura (A 165=II 372); this would hardly 
happen if efrero—the handiest of all scansions—was available. Secondly, 
there must have been the same difficulty with éyero; yet eiyero does not 
appear in narrative. Thirdly, of the six narrative places where efrero is read 
(B 675, 4 274, M gt, V 133; elided, [ 447, 2 234) none are relatively early. 
Lastly, it is a far from reassuring point that eizrero, like eZye, has a scansionally 
concurrent aorist.’ If once efrero was substituted for éo7rero, or elye for éoye, 
there would be a seeming precedent for the use of the contractions, perhaps 
long established in ordinary speech. Some uncertainty appears in the text— 
contrast VY 190 with 1 792. In B?*, where imperfects are necessary to the 
sense, elyov no doubt is really used; it is scanned in thest (14), and it is 
scanned im arsi (4), and it is scanned with elisions — notably two in the 
strong caesura (B° 676, 828). These last have no parallel in narrative: 
Ouyatp’ \elye in a speech (A 740) may be a-hiatus. The form ée/a in O 522, 
II 396, may conceivably stand for éae with the first syllable under ictus; but 
in K 299, V 4, 41,0 346, v 284, m 362, there must be contraction of the 
augment. 

Of all these words, then, perhaps only eice -ay and eipuce -ay represent 
short syllables set under ictus.? The use of ésoe would be normal ; [’ 382 may 
be false length* or possibly évev. The scansion of eipuce, and still more that 
of elpvcay, is irregular—épvoce -ay is the natural ictus; however, épuce is 
lengthened in five ways—Fépucev Fépuvoce Feipuce, aug. éFépvoce evépuoev— 
the sixth, éFeipuce, may just imaginably be concealed in xareipucev (€ 261). 

1 Not wholly unlike are iet, -te (sixth foot * By false length I mean scansions such as 
-#Ke). avel|ovre or dpdoal|avro; €oc| would be irregular, 


2 eldev Sr’ (A 112) seems still unsolved; efo.8’, but not unlike I. 
0:5’, fer, are all difficult. 
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THE AUGMENT IN HOMER 


V. 


THE SPEECHES. 


In narrative proper, as we have seen, augmentation is much restricted. 
The fifth trochaic, it is true, shows a considerable number of augments; but 
there is some reason to look on these as secondary—at any rate they are 
commonest in the Odyssey. In the earliest period there are probably only 
three main narrative uses—the temporal in type #pire, and the syllabics in 
type exdduye and in type éoyebe, etc. In all three uses, as has been explained, 
there is some obvious scansional motive, so that the licence—for the narrative 
augment is a licence—becomes more or less intelligible. 

In the speeches things are very different. The fixed augments are far 
more plentiful, as may be seen from the following abstract : 





AORIST IN SPEECHES. 
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The marked divergence from narrative is partly due to a use which could 
not occur except in the speeches. Where there is any strong reference to the 
present, the aorist is nearly always augmented. Thus, the aorist with viv has 
(in the two epics) forty-three examples in which the augment is certain, and 
fifteen more in which it is read; to set against these, there are only fourteen* 
clearly unaugmented instances. Among these, the compounds of #«e are open 
to suspicion ; we have met them before in the similes. The other forms can 
all be accounted for metrically, except the two in I’ 367 and a 36 (?). 

So far the matter is plain enough—the augment is normal whenever there 
isa strong present-reference. Unluckily, in the majority of cases there seems 
to be no simple way of estimating the shade of present-reference, or indeed of 
proving that there is any present-reference at all. Still, even here something 
can be done to clear up the probabilities. Instead of trying to define an idiom 
the shades of which are naturally indefinite, we can separate out the other 
kind of aorists—viz. those which stand in the body of some story or anecdote. 
Such examples will have a strongly marked past sense, which should over- 


1 A 445 épfixey, B 114=1 21 Bovdevoaro, I 367 = yp’, £ 172 xd BBade, « 516 dAdwoer, » 303 = 4 233 
yfvn, K (117 6pedrer), 406 Alwes, N 453 Everxay, ixdpnpy. 
X 252 dvfixe, VY 604 vixnce, 2 641 rarduny, a 36 
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power any slight tinge of present-reference that may sometimes be added. A 
selection of this kind, carried out through the speeches of both epics, will be 
found to prove three points: 

(a) The aorists which have a plain past sense are very much less 
augmented than the others; and the more strictly we limit our selection, the 
greater becomes the difference. 

(6) In the speeches of the J/iad the augmentation of past aorists is probably 
higher than it is in narrative proper; but, as will be seen from the figures, the 
temporal augment is the more affected of the two—the syllabic resists better. 

(c) In the speeches of the Odyssey the past aorist shows an enormous rise 
of augmentation, which can here be proved even for the syllabic. The same 
increase is seen in the aroAoyor—except in «, where the ratio of the syllabic is 
low (in the aorist and imperfect together). 

The following tables neglect aorists in gnomes and similes. The figures 
for the amroXorvor exclude the inset speeches (e.g. « 172-176), and « 2-38, and A 330- 
384, leaving the azoXoyor with none but true past aorists : 


TENSES WITHIN THE SPEECHES. 
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1 The forms SgeAov (-€), Gpedow (€), SPedr’, and the imperfect of e/ui are omitted. 
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C. IMPERFECTS. 
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The figures show plainly that the aorist is more and more heavily 
augmented as the shade of present-reference becomes stronger. In the 
speeches of the Iliad the past aorist is treated rather as it is in narrative 
proper; but to prove this we must make a very strict selection—i.e. we must 
pick out only the aorists which demonstrably have a true past sense. The 
slightest relaxation here will bring in a great number of augments, as the 
table shows by the queried additional figures. In the remaining aorists—i.e. 
those which either certainly do, or very well may, convey some present- 
reference—augmentation is normal, and there is only a small proportion of 
unaugmented forms which cannot be explained metrically. In the Odyssey 
‘ crossing ’ is commoner ; just as the past-aorist is more freely augmented, so 
the present-reference aorist is more freely unaugmented—in fact, unaugmented 
forms seem at last to lose their distinctive sense and to become degraded toa 
mere epicism. 

From the very first the past-aorist in speeches was to some extent 
influenced by the present-reference tense. The effect is seen most clearly in 
the temporal forms, where metrical pressure is strongest. Admissive dactyls 
(type #pe7re) are handier than any other scansion ; and since they have also the 
possibility of being made into second-paeons (e.g. tmnpire), no convention 
could really keep them out. We have seen that in narrative proper the sure 
examples of the temporal augment are relatively commoner than those of the 
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syllabic ; in the Odyssey the difference is very well marked. In the speeches 
the process goes on much faster, until at last the augmented temrorals, even 
in the past-aorist, actually outnumber the unaugmented, though type addzrake 
cannot, and type axovgae will not, suffer augmentation—for even in the speeches, 
type axovae, though rather the worse for weather, still persists like a granite 
outcrop. 

In the speeches of the Odyssey we are assisting at the final triumph of the 
augment, and we see the delayed process which had presumably long been 
completed in the ordinarily spoken language. Even including ¢, the amodXoyor 
(as they now stand) are the home and source of curious augments—for example, 
of the syllabic followed by 6é there are no less than fifteen sure instances,}! or 
as many as there are in the whole narrative of the Odyssey. 

The last remark suggests adifficulty. Both the narrative and the speeches 
in any given book are often by the same hand—especially in the Odyssey. 
How is it then that the speeches show this huge rise of augmentation, while 
the narrative is—in this matter—still fairly conventional ? The question may 
perhaps seem unanswerable as long as the facts of the augment are considered 
entirely by themselves ; but if we look at other scansional points too, we shall 
see that everything falls into line. Everywhere the speeches are comparatively 
lax in metrical matters. From among numberless points let us take elisions in 
the weak caesura: in the Jitad, narrative instances cannot be proved for A or 
for II, and are elsewhere rare except in NEO; in the speeches these elisions 
are at least twice as common ; in the Odyssey they are rising even in narrative, 
and in the speeches the use may be normal. Precisely parallel, this, to the 
distribution of the augment, though no doubt it will be objected that the 
augment is a point of language, not merely a detail of scansion. True enough; 
and another partly linguistic, partly scansional, point is the present infinitive 
in -ew. In the Iliad? the proportion of fixed -ev—i.e. the ratio of fixed 
ew : changeable ev + éwev + éuevar—is very much higher in the speeches than it 
is in narrative. There are a great number of similar facts which all lead to 
the same conclusion, viz. that the style of the speeches is less traditional, less 
conventional—presumably because there were hardly any mimetic passages in 
old work, and so there were no speech-models to fix the type as it was fixed 
for narrative proper. 

It is for this reason that, though scansions like \¢dvn, \\rUynoe yap, etc. 
in the weak caesura have all been counted as metrically certain, yet in the 
converse case—when the augment is found with elision in the strong caesura 
(e.g. xatd php’ \\éean)—the instance has been reckoned as a metrically uncertain 
augment; it has not been taken as certainly concealing an unaugmented form. 
In the Iliad narrative examples are very rare (A 464=B 427,’ 76=H 54, 
[ 177, T 418, ¥ 354), and the first two are really speech-lines; in the Odyssey 


1.177, 484, 541, « 97, 148, 220, 310, 397, 397 2 I have not tried the Odyssey; in reckonings 
r’, ¥ 390, 471, 546, 615, mw 204, 232; imperfect for the augment, dies citius deficit quam nomina. 
#332 ybrecpe 3é. 
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there are many more—thirteen aorists' and three imperfects. Since pip’ can 
be taken as wipe, the elisions are always of -e (except p 326) ; and at first sight 
there may seem to be kere nothing but a MS. question. But such a view 
would not explain why the instances are commoner in the Odyssey, nor why 
they are relatively more frequent in the speeches. 
caesura is more usual in the Odyssey than it is in the J/iad, and more usual in 
speeches than it is in narrative; and the same remarks apply to the augment. 
But owing to the origin of the use, these particular augments should never be 
necessary to the sense. We may be sure, therefore, that ,@uyov in a simile 
([ 4) has no real remedy; early idiom would require the augment here, but 
Similarly, 367 is solitary, even in the 


Any elision in the strong 


only late scansion would suffer it. 
speeches. 

The rough work here attempted has brought to light some appearances— 
to say the least—of a continuous historical growth in the use of the augment. 
Elaborated, and combined with other metrical points, such statistics could be 
made decisive even in questions of detail. For example, the augmentation of 
the ‘ sacrifice’ is demonstrably that of a speech, while in the ‘ armings’ the 
uses are typically those of Odyssean narrative. Of course, the augment by 
itself is only a negative test. That is to say, a high ratio of narrative augmen- 
tation shows that a passage is relatively late; but the converse is not true. 
For instance, I and N&O are freely augmented; they are extremely late 
books, where the narrative scans in some ways rather like a speech. On the 
other hand, M has hardly any fixed narrative augments ; but as the contractions 
alone would suggest, the style is not very early. The book shows a singular 
tolerance of overlength; and since overlength is not avoided, the main use of 
the narrative syllabic is gone. The investigation of the augment, or indeed of 
any other Homeric point, would be enormously helped by good metrical charts 


—pdra Kev kexyapoiato Oup@ avdpes ywpifovtes Ste ogici TadTa yévo.To. 


VI. 
PREFERENTIAL FORMS. 


To complete the survey of the aorist, there must be given here a short 
notice of the preferential forms. Obviously, if all narrative unaugmented 
tenses were such as dAdmake, mepovnce, Oéro, or mavcayto, the view taken in 
this paper would be no longer defensible. The whole question could be 
resolved by a simple metrical explanation of the omitted augment. Fortunately 
for the present purpose, the narrative ratio of such forms is really very low. 
In the table which follows, the temporal types aydcayro and (in speeches) 
5 95, ¢ 223, 7 268, 8155, 0 367, p 483, w65 ; « 242, 


pp 13, 364. Imperfect—M 165, X 298, ¢ 171, 
vy 131, 206, — 146, w 24, 284. 


1 y 342, 395, 461, € 279, 295, » 184, 228, p 326, 
458, ¢ 387, 427, @ 273, w 513; imperfect e 196, 
6 470, v 69. 
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ixopeaOa' have been included under dAdrake; among the syllabics, A\aBe(-v) 
has been reckoned to type Bande(-v), but Sovrncer, peidnoe(-v) and piynoe-(v) are 
not considered as examples of type 7amrnve(-v), and of course py£avto is excluded 


from type 7ravcavTo. 
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The above list does not include dibrachs like Bade(-v) when they are placed 
after the weak caesura (J/iad without B? etc. narrative—type dre Ig, type 
Barev 6, type Bddov 15). In this position the forms are not metrically 
preferential—if |;BaXe o7700s is convenient after the weak caesura, so is |\€Bane 
arnbos after the strong. The rarity of the latter use has already been explained ; 
it is partly due to the restricting effect of conjunctions (e.g. such as in mopev 


8¢ of, AVOev 8’ U1r0, wdyn 8’, etc.) which must not follow an augment. 


The table proves that these preferential forms are not nearly enough to 


1 These forms are not absolute, like dAdwage, and both #ydee|avro and #y| dceavro have serious 
but ixéue@a is much less convenient than ixéuec8a, objections. 
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account for the narrative use of unaugmented tenses. In the Iliad without 
B? etc. (narrative), only about 35 per cent. of the unaugmented syllabic aorists 
are preferential. Among the considerable narrative books, A has the lowest 
ratio (syllabics, 254 per cent.) ; M is unusually high (50 per cent.). In B? etc, 
and in the Odyssey the ratio,’ like the augment itself, is rising ; but in these 
later styles of narrative there is another difference which is much more marked 
—of the unaugmented aorists (metrically certain) a higher proportion is massed 
at the beginning of the line and after the weak caesura. That is to say, while the 
augment is making its way in, it is longest and most successfully resisted by 
the effect (both direct and analogous) of the two commonest sense-pauses. 
Originally the narrative augment was avoided everywhere. In the Odyssey it 
is avoided chiefly after a sense-pause ; consequently, the first foot and the 
weak caesura are felt as the right ‘epic’ positions for unaugmented aorists. 

In the speeches the ratio of preferentials is much higher. The figures 
given in the table refer only to the sure instances of past-aorists in speeches; 
the more doubtful examples (queried in the table in § 5) are here neglected. 
Taken together, the rise of augmentation and the increase of preferentials 
suggest that at last the unaugmented form is losing its special sense, and is 
well on its way to become a mere petrified epicism, employed to meet any 
chance scansional requirement. 

J. A. J. DREwITT. 


WapDHAM COLLEGE, OxForD. 


1 The same thing seems to hold true of the 
imperfect ; but the tense is a mere labyrinth of 
perplexities, and only complete enumeration 
could satisfy the reader. To compare the Iliad 


and Odyssey, the ratio of preferentials must not 
be taken alone, but must be combined with the 
ratio of augmentation. 
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SOME USES OF THE FUTURE IN GREEK. 


IT is curious how little recognition has been given by the authorities on 
Greek grammar to the persistent use of the future participle, except within 
very narrow limits. Goodwin,’ for example, recognizes its use mainly with 
expressions of motion (go or send) in the sense of purpose, and in indirect 
discourse, or with the article, or with as: the only quotation he gives which 
goes beyond these uses is one passage where trapacxevdfeoOat is found with 
the nominative of the participle. Gildersleeve? quotes only cases where it 
represents in indirect discourse the future indicative and refers to its use 
with verbs of motion. Monro® recognizes the use with verbs of motion, and 
in the following cases, (i.) the isolated éoaopevos ; (ii.) in émeB8noopevos in two 
passages, but with the suggestion‘ that the form is not a future at all, but an 
aorist ; (ili.) in I/. xviii. 309, cai te xtavéovta xaréxta; and (iv.) in Od. xi. 608, 
Even then he® describes the usage in (iii.) as a use of 
the future participle, which is hardly to be defended. Kiihner-Gerth® also give 
nothing further. 

Now this state of affairs at once seems anomalous when the precedents 
of Sanskrit are remembered. No doubt the future participle is often used with 
verbs of motion, but it is equally often used in the sense of intention without 
any such verb—e.g., RV. iv. 18, 11, atha@bravid Vrtrdm Indro hantsyan ; 
i. 125, 4, ipa ksavanti sfndhavo mayobhiva yandm ca yaksyd4manam ca dhendvah, 
and Delbriick”? shows that the usage spreads widely in the prose of the Veda, 
while Speyer § rightly recognizes its use in the classical speech. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from this is surely that the seeming 
restriction of its use in Greek is theoretically doubtful and improbable, and it 
appears to me that a more extended use must be recognized in many passages 
of which inadequate notice has been taken by the standard authorities on 
Greek syntax. The Homeric Badéovr éorxws has a parallel in Hes. Scut. 215, 
amoppiovtt éouxws, where again the sense is intention rather than mere 
futurity. Pindar has édwvicovta épydtecOar ayddpata (Nem. v. 1), and ov« 
évicovtas avtovs eipyacduav (Isthm. ii. 46), and écodpevos reappears in 
dud) mpdkvos écopuévas (Ol. xii. 8). Thucydides provides ends fv twas opopous 
Svtas Kal ta SevTepa xiwwduvedcovtas mpoopacbar avira (vi. 78), and xpyotpor 


aiel Badéovte €orxws. 


1 Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, §§ 153, 826, 5 Ibid., p. 58 note. 
840, ® Ausfihrliche Grammatsk, i, 185. 
2 Syntax of Classical Greek, § 360. ? Altindische Syntax, pp. 372 3q. 
3 Homeric Grammar’, § 244. 8 Vedische und Sanshrit-Syntax, p. 61. 
* Ibid., § 41. 
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. Kal TL Kal EvTOS TOD axplBods TEicovTa Tiva wheAnOHvat (Vv. QO), where the 
MS. evidence is decisively in favour of meicovta, and meicayta is a mete 
correction of what was less easy to scribes who did not know that the future 
was equivalent to wéAXA@ with the infinitive. éooueva occurs in Thuc. iii. 82, 2. 
Aristophanes gives ém’ avdpa picoTodkw dyvta KxatonXovpevov (Vesp. 412, cf. 
Av. 1467, Pl. 456, 713), and xedharai xordxwv oipwkouévwv edixpavto (Vesp. 
1033). These cases explain the use of ov te yatpnowy (ibid. 186), which is 
paralleled in Eur. E/. 1024. Euripides has also dAav.. 
é7r’ oldua vavotoAnowyr (Hec. 631 sq.), and on the strength of this verse and 
similar examples of the nominative Paley? laid down the doctrine adopted by 
Jebb? that if ws does not occur the nominative alone can be used, and Jebb 
therefore rejected the tempting conjecture ti pé£ovros in Phil. 1191. Plato in 


. €rayeO” Grsov 


Rep. 601 D divides the teyvai into yenoopévny, moncovaear, uipnoopévny, and has 
(:bid., 498 C), olwat pévtor Tovs TOAKOS T@Y aKovovTwY TpOOUmOTEpOY ayTiTeivety® 
ovd’ oTwaTiovv Tetcopuévous, where the force of the future is perfectly clear. 
Demosthenes has oléa . . . Ott pot Mpos TapacKevas Aoywv Kal papTupas ov 
TaANOH paptupHncovTas oO aywv €oTt (Xxx. 3); ef yap éoti tw Sotéov tL ToLOvTOD 

. Mp@Tov pev pndeyv HOiNKOTL TwTrOTE, SevTepov Sé und’ av abixeiv BovAnTaL 
duvnoopév@ (XXiii. 125), and trovnpov yap taita yy’ éort cogictod Kai oipwkopuévov 
(xxxv. 40). Lycurgus has olpa: Seiv rods paptupas pn Swcovtas édeyyxov 
paptupeiy adda Sedwxortas (in Leokr. 28). Another good instance where the 
mere future sense is clearly out of place is Thuc. i. 144: Hocov éyxercopévous 
tous évaytious Efouev. Nor is it improbable that in Eur. Hipp. 89 we should 
substitute SovAevcorTos in the line dp’ av ti pou déEaro BovAevoavtos ed; the text 
indeed can be construed, but the sense ‘one who means to counsel wisely’ is 
far better than that given by the aorist, which almost reduces the verse to 
nonsense. 

It would be easy to add to the examples of the usage, but it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that the use persists throughout Greek; a life of Pindar 
(ed. Christ, p. ci) ascribes to him the apophthegm ov ypovov SeicOar ed 
mpaTTovTos adAa Kal mpdfovtos ev. Philo has mpocetvrou tov vontov Tocaira 
mepietovta vonta (de Mundt Oprf. 4), and Musonius has ypnoipwrtata padeiv ove 
advvatov kal mpos épyacia yewpyixh Gvtas, drAws Te Kal ov dia mavTos épyaco- 
pévous GAX’ avaTravras Xpnoopévous (ap. Stob. Flor. lvi. 18). 

These examples lead to a further suggestion. In the Sanskrit epic there 
are found a few cases of the future optative and quite a number of future 
imperatives, while the Rgveda gives a clear case of a future subjunctive.‘ Is 
there any parallel to this in Greek, and in particular is the future optative ever 
used outside indirect discourse and clauses of a similar character? The 
ordinary answer, which Goodwin,® Gildersleeve,® and Kihner-Gerth? all give, 

1 Journ, Phil, viii. 80. See e.g. Aesch. Ag. 67, 
and for ws, Goodwin, § 864. 

2 On Soph. Phil. 1191. 

* Adam rightly prefers this to dvyrireveiy ; the 


sense is clearly thus better in view of the future 
participle. 


« Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 334. 

5 Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, pp. 44 84. 
© Syntax of Classical Greek, § 441. 

7 Ausfihriiche Grammatik, i. 183. 
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is in the negative; but there are certain cases which suggest reconsideration 
of this verdict. It must be remembered that the future has frequently in 
Greek, as sometimes in Sanskrit, the sense ‘intend to do,’ so that there 
is nothing inconceivable in an optative not in oratio obliqua; the participle 
occurs in present conditions,” and the infinitive is found not in oratto obliqua.® 
In Od. xvii. 547 occurs in some MSS. ovdé xé tis Odvarov nal xjpas advo. 
The reading is admittedly doubtful, for there are variants aAvéa: (which 
Monro* adopts) and aAv&e. But adrv&or makes perfectly good sense if it be 
regarded as meaning ‘be likely to escape,’ and the future optative becomes 
intelligible. Again, in Thuc. v. 94, the Melians put a tentative inquiry to the 
Athenians ending ov« dv 5é£o:oGe, where the editors as a rule read déEascde, 
but in this curious speech a much better sense is given by the inquiry ‘ would 
you not be ready to accept’ than by the simple ‘ would you not accept.’ In 
Arist. Poet. xix. 3 the MSS. read ti yap dv ein rod AéyovTos Epyov ei pavoiro, 
and this reading is kept by Bywater in his edition of the text, though in his 
commentary (1909) he abandons it on the strength of the view of Madvig. 
The text can, however, be readily defended if the sense is ‘if it is likely to be 
shown.’ In Plat. Rep. 615 D, ovd’ adv H€or dSedpo ‘he would not be likely to 
come’ makes easier syntax than #£e:, the only variant. Moreover, in this way 
we can find an explanation of the future infinitives and participles with dy, 
which can only be removed from Attic Greek by somewhat drastic means.® 
This view is decidedly supported by Plat. Ap. 30 B, adiere 4 un adiete, ws Euod 
ovx dy moncovros GAN’ ovd’ ei péAXW TrOAAGKLS TEDYavat, where the exact sense of 
the future participle is clearly shown by the next clause. So in Pind. Ol. i. 110 
we have e 6¢ pa taxyvd Aitroe Ett yAuKUTépay Kev EXTOMAL oly apyaTt Bo@ 
krelkew. Gildersleeve satisfies himself by keeping the text and ascribing it to 
anacolouthon rather than to survival of the future with xe in Homer. In the 
Attic passages most editors now amend; and of course by omitting dy, or read- 
ing 5%,° or ad as in Philemon’s fragment, dv ovdé els AéANOev ovde Ev Trordy vd’ 
dy monowyv ovde metonxwms madat (Meineke, FCG. ed. min. p. 840), all the 
examples can be got rid of. Nor is it to be denied that cases of mere 
corruption occur, which must be amended.’ But for example in Plat. Rep. 
492 C, } moiav dy ait@ tradeiav idiwrixny avOéfew we can well substitute dy 
péd\rot avréxew as the oratio recta of the original, and it seems to me that dv 


1 Goodwin, p. 20; Kiihner-Gerth, i. 177. tive and participle. But he does not consider 
2 Goodwin, p. 175. Itis not rare. Cf. Thuc. the theory here suggested that dy with the 
vi.6; Dem, xlv, 12. infinitive and the participle represents a future 
3 Goodwin, pp. 35, 36. Cf. Dem. iv. 51; optative with dy, a combination which Goodwin 
Isocr. vii. 42; Kihner-Gerth, i. 184. totally denies. Cf. also Kiihner-Gerth, i, 235, 
‘In his note ad loc. So also Curtius, Greek 236. 
Verb, p. 6. ® Richards, Class. Rev., vi. 336; cf. Adam, 
* Goodwin, pp. 69, 71. He treatsthemallas Republic, i.277; Blass, Rhein. Mus., xxxvi, 221. 
equivalents of a future indicative with dy, and ?7 E.g. Blass in Dem. ix. 70; xix. 342. In 


(p. 66) recognizes certain occurrences of this in some cases emendation is clearly right, but very 
Attic Greek, both prose and verse. Cobet(Var. simple—e.g., a tor o in Dem. xviii, 168 (a 
Let., p. 93; Misc. Crit. p. 469) denies the Attic cuuwvevedyruw); cf. weipacduevos for weipacdpevos 
use of d» with the future indicative, and there- in Thuc. ii. 44. 

fore the occurrence of 4» with the future infini- 
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avOé—or, as an equivalent, is perfectly conceivable and much more probable 
than the survival of the future with av, which Goodwin is content to allow in 
Attic Greek. That solution of the difficulty seems to me unsatisfactory, for it 
postulates in effect that Attic Greek preserved a mere anomaly; while, if we 
assume that from a future regarded as equivalent to a present of intention the 
use of av with the optative in oratio recta of the conditional optative, and of ap 
with the infinitive or participle in oratio obliqua developed on the analogy of the 
use of the present, we have a much more satisfactory view; the usage would 
have a definite and peculiar sense,! not equivalent to a future proper, and would 
in fact do for Greek what the desiderative in a great measure accomplishes for 
Sanskrit.2, The difficulties in which the defenders of the use of the future 
indicative with the particle are involved are amusingly illustrated by Goodwin's 
dictum that dv #£or in Plato is colloquial, to which Adam rejoins that it is half 
poetical or tragical, and Adam is forced in Rep. 492 C, to discern a poetical 
tinge which does not exist. It is true that in Rep. 615 D £e is the reading of 
A, and & is the best authority for #£0, but this is easily explained by the fact 
that the future indicative with the participle was less strange to those 
who handed down the text than the future optative with the particle, 
just as in Homer adv&ac or adv&e are variants of adv&o. Or, again, 
in Thuc. ii. 80, vouifovtes €¢ tavtny mpwtnv AdBoev padiws av odin 
Tada Tpocxywpyoe it is prosaic to substitute mpooywpynca, and the force 
is lost; ‘would be likely easily to’ is much more pointed than ‘ would 
easily,’ and the same theory applies with equal force to the passages v. 82, 
vill. 25, and 71. Of other cases* where avy appears with a future optative the 
sense ‘would be likely to’ is admirably given in Lys. i. 22, eida@s 8 éya drm 
ThvixavTa adiypévos ovdéev av KatadyYoTo oixot tav eéemitndciwy €éxédevor 
ovvoeirveiv. The alteration of the text in this case is inexcusable, and in 
Lycurg. 15 the use seems also probable in ev yap iote w "AOnvaior Ste TovTwer 
Tretotov aperetv Sokott’ av, et thy Tap’ bpav ovTos Svadvyot Tiwwpiav, where 
d0forr’ av would seem to convey a better shade of meaning than the obvious 
d0fa:r’ av. This is also the case with Plat. Legg. 71g D-E, éyw 5é€, ef pév 
yuvn pot dtadépovea ein xai Odmrew aitny dtaxedevorto ev TH Tonpatt Tov 
uT@epBadrovta av tadov erratvoinv, petdwros 8’ av Tis Kal Tévns avnp Tov KaTadea 
... dv émawéco. It is easy to read (as Bekker and Schanz do) érrawécai, 
but this is most improbable, for the future alone yields an explanation of the 


1 In Plat. Ap. 29 C, the ejection of dy is easy, 
because it follows el dk:agdevitoluny, and the scribes 
thought that the apodosis required the particie, 
not understanding that in the protasis the opta- 
tive was in oratio obligua, while in the apodosis 
the indicative is kept for vividness (cf. Goodwin, 
8§ 670, 690). 

* This fact accounts for the comparative rarity 
of moods of the future in Sanskrit: jijiviset renders 
jivisyet as a rule needless, Cf. Whitney, §§ 948), 
1040; Speyer, § 157. For xravéovra in Ii, xviii. 
309, Cobet wishes to read xrevéovra (cf. Curtius, 


Pp. 575, n. 4), but Monro and Leaf prefer to see 
a byform of xrelyw, the latter comparing émi7pa- 
méovor in Ii, x. 421. 

’ Neither Kihner-Gerth, i. 235, 236, nor 
Gildersleeve, § 441, accept for Attic Greek any 
of the cases, though the latter allows that the 
construction is valid in later texts. Of course 
some of the cases cited may be mere blunders— 
e.g., Isae. i. 32. Gildersleeve, § 432, rejects the 
occurrence of &y with the future indicative except 
in Plat. Rep. 615 D. 
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change from érrawoiny to émawéoo; the speaker can say for certain what he 
would do, but for the other case he changes his tone and merely says ‘ the poor 
man would be likely to praise.’ If we read the aorist, we have a case of sheer 
purposeless change which we ought not lightly to impose upon Plato, when a 
good sense can be derived from keeping the text. 
In conclusion reference may be made to the curious passage in Aristophanes, 

Vesp. 1094-7: 

ov yap Hv Hpiv Straws 

phow ed réEew EwéXropev TOT’ ovdE 

cvKopayTnce Tiva 

ppovTis, aAX’ doTis EpéTNs ExatT’ apiaTos 


is the text as read by most editors; this corresponds as regards the last line very 
poorly? with the strophe (1066) adda Kak Tov Aerdvev Set Tovde pwyny, so that 
the temptation to ad dv écorr’ is very strong; the text is not as now read the 
traditional one, which inserts an av after dorts which Elmsley ejected. There 
is, however, the variant ds av, and the displacement of an av would be very 
easy owing to the natural tendency to connect it with the relative, that being 
the interpretation which would be put on the av by those who handed down 
the text. If écoro stands, we must suppose that it is a quasi oratio obliqua for 
the future indicative, while €uéAXopuev represents an original wéAXAowev which 
has escaped the normal alteration in oratio obliqua. This view seems at first 
sight to be rendered at least plausible by the fact that the same interpretation® 
has been put on another passage in the same play (283) where we find Aéywv 
ws kal diraOnvaios Hv Kal trav Lady mpa@tos xateiro, where it is said that Hv 
represents a present. But that this is so is by no means clear; the accused, 
who is certainly conceived as being a non-Athenian, might easily have said in 
his defence, ‘I was a friend of Athens at the time of the alleged offence and I 
reported.’ He would use the imperfect to represent his abiding condition at 
the time, and the aorist to express his one act, and in the oratio obliqua the 
first would be kept and the second legitimately altered to the optative.* The 
parallel is not therefore at all convincing, and even taking it for what it is 
worth, it is by no means complete. In the present case the hypothesis demands 
that two different forms of representing a present of intention, the future 
indicative and the use of wéAdXw with the infinitive, are reproduced in two 
different ways, while in the other case a present and an aorist are differently 
reproduced. Even if the latter is possible, the former is much less likely. If, 
however, we read dv écoro, then in both cases we can assume that oratio 
obliqua has not prevailed,’ since the former (av écorro) would not be altered if 


5 E.g. Xen. Mem.i. 1, 6: wepl dé rav ddfjAwy 
Sxws ay droBhoauro, pwavrevoopévovs Exreurev el 
wonréa; Cyr. vii. 3, 10: rl av wojoas xaplooro ; 
Hell. iv. 2, 10: éBovdedovro was av thy pwdxny 
mwahcowro; Isocr. ep. ii. 22: dixalws 3° dv poe 
morteioas; Lycurg. 76: dixalws dv abrow .. . 
Tiuwphnoade, etc. 


1 Itis of course not contended that the metrical 
argument is conclusive; cf. Hall and Geldart’s 
edition, Praef. 

2 Kihner-Gerth, i. 235. 

3 So Merry ad loc. ; Goodwip, § 674. 

‘ For examples of this, see Goodwin, §§ 674, 
691, 701. 
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it stood in the original in the sense ‘was likely to be (av pédXot EvecGar) the 
best oarsman.’ 

There are other passages in which the use of dv with the future optative 
can be defended on similar grounds, but it is not necessary to go into them in 
detail, for they do not add any evidence more conclusive than that presented 
above. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL, 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 32. No.4. 1911. 

K. Rees, The Significance of the Pavodot in the Greek Theater. W. Fay, Derivatives 
of the Root bhéy, ‘ to strike, bind.” E. Capps, The Date of Aristophanes’ Georgoit. K. 
Prokosch, A Slavic Analogy to Verner’s Law. A. B. Myrick, A Note on the Etymology 
of involare. Reviews. Birt’s Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils (N. W. De Witt). 
Barbagallo’s Lo Stato e I’ Instruzione Publica nell’ Impero Romano (R. van Deman 
Magoffin). Brief mention :— Havelock Ellis’s World of Dveams, Sonnenschein’s Unity 
of the Latin Subjunctive, Robert Browning’s Classical allusions and quotations, the 
Editor; Zippelius’ Lithograph of Priene, D. M. R.; Gardikas on adjectives in -cxds, 
CW. ® 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

Ig11. 2 Dec. O.Lautensach, Die Aortste bet den attischen Tvagthern und Komtkern 
(Hermann). A careful collection of material. W. A. Merrill, Studies in the text of 
Lucretius. 8 pp. (Brieger). R. von Pohlmann, Aus Altevtum und Gegenwart. Neue 
Folge (Bardt). A reprint of ‘Das Sokratesproblem,’ ‘ Tiberius Gracchus als Social- 
reformer,’ ‘An Caesar, iber den Staat,’ ‘ Die Geschichte der Griechen und das 
neunzehnte Jahrhundert.’ 

g Dec. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Eine Geschichte dev antiken Philosophie. 
Vol. 3 (Lortzing). This, the final, volume begins with the Old Academy (23 pp.), 
then treats of Aristotle (very fully), of Theophrastus and Straton. The reviewer 
discusses G.’s treatment of the physical teaching of Arist. G. proposes to add 
a volume on the Philosophy of the Hellenistic period. W. Liidtke und Th. Nissen, 
Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, ihre Uberlieferung und ihy Text (Semenov). This is a 
supplement to Nissen’s edition of S. Abercii uita. J. Albertus, Die rapaxAnrixoi in 
dev griechischen und vomischen Literatur (Lehnert). A careful study of the exhortations 
addressed by generals to their troops. From Thuc. to Cassiodorus. C, Annibaldi, 
La Germania di Cornelio Tacito. Edizione diplomatica-critica (Winsch). 

16 Dec. A. Mayer, Theophrasti wepi rAéLews libyi fragmenta collegit disposuit pro- 
legoments wnstruxit A. M.(Mutschmann). Attempts to reconstruct the work of Th. 
‘Many new results.” Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. 5 (Partsch). 
A, Walde, Latein. etymol. Worterbuch (Ehrlich). Second edition, rewritten and much 
enlarged. A first-rate summary of our present knowledge. 

23 Dec. N. Wecklein, Euripides Andromache mit erklivenden Anmerkungen von 
N. W. (Kalinka). Obviously intended for beginners. E. Kessler, Plutarchs Leben 
des Lykurgos (Quellen und Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie von 
W. Siegelin, H. 23) (Bauer). Shows that we know nothing about L. H. Priess, 
Usum aduerbit quatenus fugerint poetae latint quidam dactylict (Kalinka). Examines 
Verg. Tib. Prop. and most of Ovid. H. Rohl, Tacitus Dialogus, school edition 
(Wolff). Evanos. Acta philologica Suecana. Vol. viii. (1908), ix. (1909) (Heraeus). 
Review sketches contents of papers by Lifstedt and others. F. Cumont, L’aigle 
funévaive des Syriens et Vapothéose des empereurs (Deubner). 
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30 Dec. W. Nestle, new edition of Cron’s Protagoras (Raeder). N. has special 
knowledge of the period of the sophists. W. Sternkopf, new edition of Halm’s Rose, 
Am. and de imp. Cn. Pomp. (Ammon). S. Vogt, De Galeni in libelltum kart’ intpeiov 
commentarits (Hartlich). ‘ Fundamenta nouae recensionis iacta sunt’; the dissertation 
is in many ways a good introduction to the study of Galen. R. Beer, Bemerkungen 
tibey den dltesten Handschriftenbestand des Klosters Bobbio (Weinberger). This collection 
gives a good picture of the library of Cassiodorus. . 

1912. 6 Jan. A. Springer, Handbuch dey Kunstgeschichte. I. Das Altertum, 
Ninth edition, bearbeitet von A. Michaelis. 564 pp., 995 illustrations. 9 M. 
(Schréder). Very warmly recommended. Puts together the results of modern 
research in clear and concentrated form. 

13 Jan. P. Lejay, Q. Hovati Flacct Sativae. Pp. 128+623; 15 fr.(R6hl). The 
first published volume of an important edition of Horace by Plessis and Lejay, 
including an elaborate treatise (105 pp.) on the origin and nature of Horace’s satire. 
K. Honn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und des Severus Alexander 
tm Corpus dev Scriptores historiae Augustae. Pp. 252 (Peter). A. Philippson, Reisen 
und Fovschungen im westlichen Kleimasien 1. II. (Gerland). Useful to scholars and 
historians. 

20 Jan. Th. Thalheim, Xenophontis scripta minova. Fasc. I. Dindorf’s text 
revised by Th. (Raeder). G. Prinz, De Xenophontis Cyvri institutione (Bauer). 
C. Ganzenmiiller, Die Elegie Nux und thy Verfassey (Tolkiehn). Text. Careful 
examination of the question of authorship. G. gives good reason for thinking Ovid 
wrote the poem while in exile. 

27 Jan. D. Comparetti, Laminette Ovfiche (Gruppe). ‘As a collection of 
documents indispensable at present.’ Includes reproductions of inscriptions on gold 
from Thurii, Petelia, Eleutherna and Rome. K. Wenig, Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
‘ Prosa-vhythmus’ dey griechischen Kunstprosa (y). Reviewer summarizes this Czech 
treatise, which discusses the relations between the Asiatic and sophistic prose 
technique. A. Ludwich, Nonni Panopolitani Dionysiaca, rec. A. L. Vol. II. (bks. 
25-48) (Tiedke). Includes a short history of the text and occasional notes on 
language, metre, parallel passages, etc. J. Sundwall, Nachtrage zur Prosopographia 
Attica (Bannier). A copious supplement to Kirchner’s work. H. Hahne, Das 
vorgeschichtliche Europa. Kultuven und Volker. 124 pp. (Goessler). A bold and 
stimulating attempt at synthesis. 

3 Feb. Th. Gomperz, Die Apologie der Heilkunst (Lortzing). Second edition. 
The pseudo-Hippokrat. epi réxvns with translation, introduction, etc. Shows reason 
to ascribe the work to the sophist Protagoras. C. Diobouniotis und A. Harnack, 
Der Scholien-Kommentay des Origenes zuv Apokalypse Joannis, entdeckt u. hrsg. von 
C. D. u. A. H. (Stahlin). 

10 Feb. H. Diels, Die Fragmente dey Vorsokvatiker. 2. Aufl, II, 2, Wortindex, 
verfasst von W. Kranz. Pp. XIV, 684. 10 M. (Lortzing). The index (on the 
plan of Bonitz’ Index Aristotel.) very valuable to students of the language and the 
philosophy. G. Goetz et Fr. Schoell, M. Teventi Varronis de lingua Latina quae super- 
sunt. Accedunt grammat. Varronis libr. fragm. Pp. LIV, 342. 10 M. (Wessner). 
The text supersedes Spengel’s. Good Prolegomenaand Indices. The ‘ Testimonia,’ 
including parallel passages, etc., are of special value. J. Sundwall, Zur Frage von 
dem 19-jahvrigen Schaltzyklus in Athen; L. Pareti, Note sul calendario Spartano (Bauer). 
F. Boll, Griechische Kalendey. 1. Das Kalendarium des Antiochos (Heeg). R. R. 
Marett, Die Anthropologie und die Klassikey. Hrsg. von R. R. M., ibers. von J. Hoops 
(Winsch). Sketch of contents. B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek. 
Part II.(Broschmann). ‘ Enables one to see at a glance the extent of a usage in the 
chief departments of literature.’ 
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Classical Philology. Vol.7. No.1. 1912. 

J. P. Postgate, On Catullus. R. J. Bonner, Administration of Justice in the Age of 
Hesiod. Roy C. Flickinger, XOPOY in Terence’s Heauton, The Shifting of Choral Réles 
in Menandey and Agathon’s EMBOAIMA. H. W. Prescott, The Position of ‘ Deferred’ 
Nouns and Adjectives in Epic and Dramatic Verse. J. W.D. Ingersoll, Roman Satire - 
Its early Name? Dora Johnson, The Manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters. R. M. Jones, 
Note on Plutarch’s Moralia, 720 C. Grace Hi. Macurdy, A Note on the Vocative im 
Herodotus and Homer. C.D. Buck, The Delphian Stadium Inscription. H. W. Pres- 
cott, Plautus Mercator 59, ‘conuicium’ or ‘coniurium’? P. Shorey, Note on Anth. 
Pal. XVI. 201. 5-6 (Didot). Charles Exon, The Accentuation of Words of the type 
commemorare. A. E. Taylor and P. Shorey, Varta Socratica once more. 


Classical Weekly. 


Ig1t. 18 Nov. C.L. Meader, The usage of idem, ipse, and words of related meaning. 
University of Michigan Studies (E. H. Sturtevant). ‘The results for Latin of all 
this comparison [of parallel usages in many other languages] are less extensive than 
might have been expecced, but it is important for our understanding of human speech 
in general to know that in many languages pronouns tend to develop in the same 
direction.’ ‘M. shows that the phrase idem ipse is Ciceronian’ [quoting De div. 2, 95, 
a passage that has been generally overlooked]. ‘The development of tdem into an 
adverb is cleared up by the new material presented.’ 


Ig12. 20 Jan. Summary of an interesting paper by Dr. W. Peterson on ‘ Recent 
Work on some of Cicero’s Speeches’ (The Cluni Monastery; the catalogue, made 
1158-1161, enabled P. to identify the Holkham MS. as a Cluni codex. ‘P. pointed 
out how, in Verr. 1. 130, the words sic abusus est had been by him restored to the text 
for the first time, never having appeared in any printed edition’). A. Shewan, 
Homeric Games at an Ancient St. Andrews (J. A. Scott). ‘ Wit, learning, and brilliancy 
abound on every page. The Greek poetry is striking, original, and modern; the 
notes touch at every turn the weak spots of Homeric criticism.’ G. B. Grundy, 
Thucydides and the History of his Age (W. E. Waters). Valuable ‘in the richness of 
material which it furnishes for comparing the economic, military, and social conditions 
affecting the Greeks in this great struggle with similar conditions affecting inter- 
national warfare in all times.’ 


27 Jan. J. Burnet, The Phaedo of Plato (W. E. Waters). ‘The introduction 
most interesting . . . rather its tone is reactionary, and its arguments are built upon 
opinions that have in part been expressed long ago, but have not been generally held 
by Platonic scholars.’ 


3 Feb. A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (G. W. Botsford). ‘ Discur- 
siveness is his most striking trait... . In these digressions his knowledge often 
proves inexact; he readily accepts tentative theories as facts; especially he has 
vitiated his treatment of Solon’s legislation and of other early topics by a too close 
dependence on Glotz.’ But the reader ‘ will find much to admire . . . local colouring 
from his residence in Greece, illustrative material ranging over nearly all ages and 
countries, and many fresh ideas from Wilamowitz and from the French economists.’ 
C.S. Smith, Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Lucilium of L. Annaeus Seneca. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Dissertation. 192 pp. (La Rue Van Hook). S. has collected 
Over 5,000 metaphors and between 300 and 400 comparisons, and classified them 
according to the sphere from which they are derived. ‘A careful piece of work.’ 


17 Feb. G.W. Botsford, A History of the Ancient World (E. G. Sihler), ‘ Com- 
prehensive, cyclopaedic, and painstaking.’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1911. 


g Dec. J. van Leeuwen, Commentationes Homericea. Seventeen essays reprinted 
from Mnemosyne (F. Stiirmer). The Odyssey is held to be the work of a younger 
poet. 

16 Dec. C. Fries, Studien zuy Odyssee (A. Jeremias). Explains the Nausicaa 
episode as a version of a Babylonian New Year festival, and the scenes in Ithaca as 
depicting the beggar monk. 

23 Dec. N. Wecklein, Euripides, Andromache (Th. O. Achelis). A useful con- 
tribution. E, Lofstedt, Philologischey Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae (S. Land- 
graf). The author discovers interesting correspondences between archaic and vulgar 
Latin. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 40. No.1. 1912. 


M. Valeton, De Iitadis fontibus et compositione. Traces of incorporation in the 
Iliad of an old xvxAos of poems in which a small Troy was taken by an expedition 
of Boeotians, Phocians, Locrians, Athenians, Epeians, Aetolians, Phthians, whose 
only important leader was an Ajax. The two Ajaces evolved from one. Settlements 
from Locris and Attica in the Troad. ’O:Aecis, Frde’s, FiAvos connected, etc. (to be 
continued). L. Rank, Observatiunculae ad Phaedyum (continued). Emendations of 
books iv. and v. and the Appendix. J. van Leeuwen J. f., Ad Euripidem. In fr. 830 
Dind., 1. 2, read wAnppeAws. Id., Homerica (continued). Discussions of K—2. 
including a study and defence of K, and discussions of the ford of the Scamander 
and the (round) shield of Achilles, etc. The same, De Eupolidis Demorum fragmentis 
nupey vepertis. Identification, explanations, and restorations of the fragments of 
Old Comedy recently published by Lefebvre ; and a few restorations of the latest 
fragments of Menander. 


Musée Belge. VI. 1. 


J. Misson, Meaning of Océs im Libanius. The word is practically equivalent to 
Geot or Gedv tis. A. Counson, The Latin decadence. Interesting article denying the 
charge. Th. Simar, The MSS. of Propertius. Mainly an examination of Ullman’s 
recent work on the subject. J. Misson, The Excavations at Alesta. An interesting 
résumé of M. Foutain’s Pro Alesia. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 27. 10. IgII. 


M. P. Nilsson, Dery Ursprung der Tragédie (concluded). Connecting the story of 
Xanthos and Melanthos, by way of the Rosalia, with modern mummeries at Vizye and 
elsewhere in E. Europe, and maintaining the connexion of Dionysos Eleuthereus 
with D. Melanaigis, and of D. with the goat, N. concludes that tragedy sprang from 
the union of the Spwyeva of D. with the dirge, from which it took its form and largely 
its matter. Satyric drama is an independent growth. P. Joachimsen, Tacitus 1m 
deutschen Humanismus. Details of the rediscovery of T. (and Porphyrio), and a review 
of his influence on German thought. Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon 1908-9, reviewed by 
H. Lamer. 


29. I. 1912. 

W. Dérpfeld, Zu den aligriechischen Bestattungssitten. In answer to C. Rouge’s 
attacks, D. states at length the case for his theory of the continuity of Greek modes 
of disposing of the dead, and brings important new evidence from Leucas for the use 
of fire in Mycenaean times and for graves of the Homeric form. He discusses aAAa 
re xai Il. vii. 333 sqq., the funeral of Patroclus in J/. xxiii, schol. Venet. A to 
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Il. i. 52, Pl. Phaedo 115, the supposed conflict between Eur. Alc. 365 sq. and 607 sq., 
Soph. Ajax 1164-7. O. Immisch, Sprach- und stilgeschichtliche Parallelen zwischen 
Griechisch und Lateinisch. Analogies and relations between the later developments of 
Greek and those of Latin (personal names, accidence, the style and vocabulary of 
‘silver’ Greek and ‘silver’ Latin, etc.), with some cautions (e.g. noms. such as 
hebdomada are due to vulgar Greek), and a discussion of the Latin accent. R. v. 
Pohlmann, Aus Altertum und Gegenwart, reviewed by W. Nestle. P. Cauer, Das 
Altertum im Leben dev Gegenwart, reviewed by M. Jaris. 


29. 2. 1912. 

F. W. v. Bissing, Agyptische Weisheit und griechische Wissenschaft. The poverty 
of Egyptian science and its influence on Greek thought. Plato’s praises of it are 
ironical, his acquaintance with it is slight. P. Cauer, Soll die Homerkritth abdanken ? 
A long castigation of C. Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung. H. Lucas, Der betende Knabe 
des Botdas: LL. determines the true pose of the arms and hands (above the head, but 
in advance of it) of the Berlin ‘ Praying Boy’ from a Nemean relief, gems, and coins 
of Sicyon ; supports the ascription to Boidas; identifies it (as does Sauer) with a 
statue known to have stood in the Hieron on the Bosphorus; and guesses at its 
subsequent history. F. Kuberka, Uber den Begriff historischey Grosse. HH. Philipp, 
Historische Geographie und Interpretation von Schriftstellern. (1) The 10,000 may have 
marched seven days along the Phasis because they thought it the famous Phasis 
which flows into the Black Sea. (2) In Hor. c. i. 31. 14 aeqguor Atlanticum =sinus 
Atlanticus, a name for the Mediterranean coined by Alexander Polyhistor and used 
by Avienus. (3) On the legendary ethnology in Sall. Jug. 18. 4 sqq. (4) Mithridates’ 
plan of reaching Italy by way of the Danube (Dio Cass.) depends on the belief that 
a branch of the Ister debouched in Istria on the Adriatic: cf. the legend of the Argo. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No.1. 1911. 


L. Havet, Verg. Aen. 8. 65. The temple to the Tiber was at Ostia. For exst 
we Should read escit, i.e. evit. J. Maspero, The title of ‘ Apellén’ in John of Nikiou. The 
Arabic word is a corruption of *rA.Botvos=tribunus. G. Lafaye, Lucslius IIL., iter 
Siculum. Comments explanatory and critical on various places between 99 and 148 
(ed. Marx). G. Ramain, On the use of the infinitive of exclamation in Plautus and 
Terence. Plautus. In positive sentences the word emphasized is followed by the 
interrogative particle -ne (As. 127, Bacch. 1102, Capt. 945 are only apparent excep- 
tions; so also Capt. 783). Terence. The particle can be omitted when the inf. is 
preceded by an exclamation which is not a simple interjection. While in Plautus 
there is always a subject for the inf., in Terence it may be omitted if expressed or 
plainly implied in a preceding phrase. Discussion of Phorm. 503, 528, 710, 884. 
A. J. Reinach, On the himation of Alkimenes of Sybaris. M. Dugas’ view that in the 
text of De mivabilibus auscultationibus covcos should be kept and translated ‘lilies’ is 
combated, and Heyne’s Yovecias defended. A. Bourgery, Ave the letters (of Seneca) 
to Lucilius real letters? The answer is in the negative. L. Marie’s Shall we have the 
commentary of Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms? There is good reason to believe that 
Paris MS. Coislin. 275 will prove to contain it. D. Serruys, drd qgwvjs. This 
phrase (which occurs in the title of the commentary on the Psalms in Coislin. 275) 
is not used of the first author of a work but of its editor, abridger or adopter. 
L. Laurand, Hexameter endings in Cicero's Speeches. Collection of instances of clau- 
sulae heroicae. J. Marouzeau, Complementary note on the use of the Latin present participle. 
The present participle, which was disappearing up to the period of Cicero’s youth, 
being limited almost exclusively to an adjectival use, and hardly ever construed with 
an object following it, gained a new lease of life through the influence of Greek 
literature. 
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No. 2. A.S. Arvanitopoullos, Unpublished Inscriptions from Thessaly. Continua- 
tion of a series begun (Nos. 1-25) in the ’ApxacoAoyrxt "Edypepis 1910 ff. 333 ff. Text 
transcription and comments. C. Jullian, Htstorical puzzles of Lectoure under the Roman 
Empire. 1. What is meant by the procurator Lactovae? 11. Why is the name Lactora 
alone not mentioned by J. Caesar among those of the tribes that he fought in 
S. Aquitania? III. Is the Ievrwpa, a king of which Diodorus 34-5 § 36 mentions, 
Lactova? IV. Was ‘Piso the Aquitanian’ of B.G. V. 12 from Lactora? V. Are 
there not indications that at Lactora there was a sacerdotal monarchy akin to those 
of the East? Ph. Fabia, The Mother of Nero. Ona Defence of Agrippina. A detailed 
reply to Signor G. Ferrero’s attempted rehabilitation of Agrippina in the Revue de 
Paris, 1906. B. Haussoullier, rpovjveuos rapacrras, rponvepides Ovpar. On the meaning 
of these terms, used of temples of Apollo at Delos and Didymi. E. Cuq, On a bene- 
faction to the town of Delphi in 315 A.D. On a gift of 1,000,000 (denarii), half of 
it free and half restricted «is tiv Aotow tov Badraveiwv, by L. Gellius Menogenes. 
D. Serruys, A Gnostic source of the Apocalypse of Paul. The relations of the Greek 
abridgement and the ancient versions, especially the Latin, to the original are 
considered. This Apocalypse ‘n’est autre chose qu'une compilation de nombreux 
écrits apocalyptiques parmi lesquels figure un traité naasénien.’ H. Alline, On a 
passage of Psellos relating to the Phaedrus. In the work published by A. Jahn in 
Hermes 34. 316-9 ) 5¢ ¢ rud tov Sivayis should be »% Sé ravrov 6., and for t evGewv pev 
yap tus ereBadreirar kai amd tov dudexa Tod Kdcpov adatpav should be read evn Or{opevos 
pev yap tus ercBaXeirac awd x.7.4. J. Marouzeau, On the Order of Words. 1, A trick of 
arrangement in Latin poets. 2, Word-order in translation from Latin. Illustrates the 
use and abuse of disjunction with chiastic arrangement in Latin poetry, and 
traverses the theory that the Latin order should be followed in translation. B. H., 
E pigraphica. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXIV. 108-109. 

Francisque Greif, Studies on Ancient Music. ‘ The Greeks by taking as their point 
of departure the average compass of the human voice have been able to realise in a 
manner as simple as practical the unity of the diapason through the centuries. With 
us on the other hand, where all the initiative comes from instrumental music, the 
diapason has begun to find stability only quite recently.’ Gustave Giraudet, The 
meaning of dAoyevns. A.J. Evans, The hieroglyphic and primitive linear classes with an 
‘account of the discovery of the pre-phoenician Scripts, their place in Minoan story and thew 
Mediterranean relations (A. J. Reinach). A. Besangon, The enemies of Hellenism at Rome 
during the Republican period (P. M.), generally favourable. M. L. D’ooge, The Acropolts 
of Athens (G. Fougéres), favourable. 


Rheinisches Museum. 66. 4. 1gIt. 

S. Sudhaus, Kyitische Bettrage zu Menander (with a Nachtrag, p. 628). Restora- 
tions of the Lauia. P. Corssen, Im Damascit Platonict de ovbe lacteo disputationem a 
Ioanne Philopono velatam animaduersiones. E. Bickel, De Stlit Punicorum libris vit ss. 
post Domitianum abolitum editis, xiv 686 refers to Nerva. Since Pallas, whose son 
Dom. claimed to be, is hostile to Rome from bk. 7 on, probably only 1-6 were 
published before 92, etc. A. Klotz, Studien zu den Panegyrict Latint. Method of the 
arrangement given by the MSS; to Eumenius belong not ii-viii, but only iv; 
different debts of the various authors to Cic. etc.; stylistic differences ; emendations. 
A, Schulten, Der Ursprung des Pilums. The pilum, like the falarica and solliferreum 
(all these are discussed), came from Spain, not Samnium; probably not before 218. 
W. Aly, Kastor als Quelle Diodors im 7 Buch. A new study of the List of Thalasso- 
crats (derived from Hdt. by way of Kastor of Rhodes) and its relations to Thuc., 
Strabo, etc.; with an excursus on the dates for the foundation of Carthage and 
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Rome. H. Gasse, Die Novelle von dey Biirgschaft 1m Altertum. Stories of pairs of 
friends such as Damon and Phintias go back to a common Pythagorean source. 
A. Brinkmann, Ein Denkmal des Neupythagoveismus. On the Two Ways of Life, in 
connexion with the lately found monument of Pythagoras of Philadelpheia, which 
gives what B. thinks the oldest evidence for the Pythagorean Letter, Y. J. M.Stahl, 
Intvansttive BdAAew. On Eur. Cycl. 754, Aesch. Ag. 1172, Cho. 574 ff., Eum. 751, etc. 
J. M. Stahl, Zu Eunpides. In Tro, 566 read ’Ayxaids xovpotpody. A. Klotz, Zu 
Caesavs Bellum Gallicum. K. maintains the harmony of iv. 1 and vi. 22 (on German 
agriculture); so Klotz’s deductions as to the publication of various books of the 
B. G. fall to the ground. G. Kriiger, Zu Horvat. carm. 3,17. H. bids Lamia cure his 
mad family pride by sacrifice of a porcus sacey sincerus: see Plaut. Men. 288 ff, 
Varro ». ». ii. 4, 16. W. Meyer-Liibke, Barba ‘Onkel.’ On a Hebrew-Latin 
inscription (E. Diehl, Lat. Christliche Inschr., No. 244). This meaning is common in 
late Latin. N. A. Bens, Was ist die sogenannte ‘Ofvpvyxos-Schnift ? It is ‘der spitz 
zulaufende Majuskelstil’: orpoyytAos xapaxryp ‘uncial.’ L. Bertalot, Nachtrag zu 
S. 56-80. See C. Q. 1gII, p. 130. 


67. I. IQI2. 


P. E. Sonnenburg, De graeco epigrammate sepulcralt Bonnenst, 1.G. xiv. No. 2566. 
H. Kallenberg, Hiatusscheu bet Dionys von Halikarnass und Textkvittk. 1. Greek writers 
treat Ov = V as a consonant: hence ‘hiatus,’ but not elision, nor (e.g.) é£ Ovniwyv. 
2. D. H., like Polybius, mostly omits the article with proper names where it would 
cause hiatus. 3. The limits within which Diodorus and D. H. use dor and ds for 
ote to avoid hiatus. P.Corssen, Dey Abaris des Heraklides Ponticus. The influence 
of this book on the legends of Pythagoras and Abaris, etc. Th. Steinwender, Zum 
polybtanischen Feldlager. A study of the older Roman field-camp, with a plan. 
M. Boas, Dery Codex Bostt der Dicta Catonts. [B.'s MS. did not contain these couplets. 
The sources of the early editions are studied at length. Ch. Frankel, Korinthische Posse. 
F. catalogues and discusses the Spartan-Cyrenaic and Chalcidic vases and Corinthian 
ware which show dwarf, misshapen, daimonic dancers and drinkers, the predecessors 
of Attic comedy. On one, however, a kratey in the Louvre, she sees the misconduct 
and punishment of slaves, one of them an Umbrian ("Oypixos): the oldest representa- 
tion of a Peloponnesian farce of common life. J. M. Stahl, Zu Demosthenes. Ten 
conjectures on speeches 19, 22-25, 34, 41, 45. W.A. Baehrens, Zu den philosophischen 
Schriften des Apuleius. Twenty-three pages of conjectures, with special reference to 
clausulae. J. M. Stahl, Zum Hymnus auf den Hermes: in 188 read xwxadov. A. Brink- 
mann, Zu Xenophons Porot. From X. are drawn the praises of Attica in Aristides’ 
Panathenaicus. A. Laudien, Zur Ueberlieferung dey Viten Plutarchs. On the MSS. 
used by the Juntine edition, and on the Cod. Matrit. N 55. L. Radermacher, 
Antther Liebeszauber und Verwandtes. On Oxyrhynchus Papyni ii. No. 219 (a parody of 
a romance) and the magic powers of stones. G. Mercati and Eb. Nestle, ’Ogvpvyxos- 
Schnft (cf. vol. 66, p. 637). G. Kriger, Zu Bd. LXVI. S. 632 ff. (Horvat. caym. 
3, 17). E, Bickel, Zuvenaliana. On a modern parallel to Biicheler’s interpretation of 
X. 294 Sq.; andon X. 54 sq., and short vowels in the semiquinary caesura. A. Werk, 
Bemerkungen eines Tievarztes zuy Mulomedicina Chivonts. K. Schrader, Zu den klassischen 
Studien des Johannes von Salisbury. A. v. Domaszewski, Eine Inschrift des P. Suillius 
Rufus, illustrating Tac. Ann. iv. 31, xiii. 42. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 39. No.4. 1911. 

Onorato Tescari, dvravarAnpwors Det and igovoyia in Epicurus. Discusses the 
relation of the principle of ‘ reparation’ (risarcimento) to the details of the Epicurean 
philosophy and deals with the difficulties arising out of Cicero N. D. I. 50 and 109, 
where trouble has been caused through Cicero’s haste in compilation, he having 
applied the principle of ‘ balance’ (aegualis tributio) in an unauthorized way. The 
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Epicurean gods are not made ‘ monogrammi’ (Cic. N. D. II. 59) for the reason given 
ib. I. 71. They were not ordinary conctlia, but rather opodrnres; and their immor- 
tality was guaranteed by their perpetual reparation; while they were placed in the 
intermundia, since here was a tenue conformable to the tenuitas of their nature. 
Giuseppe Corradi, Hellenistic Researches, 1. rpiravis. At Pergamus, unlike Athens, 
there was not more than one zpvtavis (who was often ‘eponymous’), and there is 
no evidence that he presided over the SBovAyn. The timotxo were probably a board 
with special functions, though in the Pergamene decree the plural ai riwovxiar may 
cover all the magistracies. ovvrpopo: rot BacrAéws, ‘foster brothers of the king’ ; 
examples of these are given from inscriptions and historians. This and rpodgeis 
were not purely honorary titles, but implied actual association with royalty. 
gvAaxirat, a sort of gendarmerie, while rapadiAaxes were soldiers reinforcing the 
police. Remigio Sabbadini, Quinttlian, the commentum Terenti and Cicero in the 
Fourteenth Century. A complete Quintilian and Donatus’ commentary were known 
to Nicole de Clémangis before 1396 and a large number of Cicero’s works to Jean 
de Montreuil. As a discoverer of Cicero’s works M. ‘had no reason to envy either 
Petrarch his predecessor, Salutati his contemporary, or Poggio his successor.’ 
Vincenzo Ussani, On an alleged usage in the Vulgate. The three supposed instances of 
the Hebraism of using the 3rd person singular active for an indefinite subject are 
examined. In Ps. 86. 5 the translation is from the LXX ; mumqusd = pyri, a corrup- 
tion of pity. Vittorio Brugnola, On the Ctcerontan clausula esse videatur. Aper’s 
criticism (Tac.) Dial. 23 is based on a Ciceronian habit of using -esse videatur 
and similar rhythmical endings, as -tsse videatur, where st#, etc., would have been 
enough. Illustrations and statistics are given. Concetto Marchesi, The Scholsasts 
of Persius. Laurentianus XXXVII. 20 is a MS. of considerable importance, as it 
enables us to separate the ‘ Cornutus’ scholia from the rest. They may be ‘assigned 
conjecturally to the twelfth century.’ Arnoldo Beltrami, Verg. Aen. VI. 646 ff. 
‘obloquitur ’ of Orpheus is to be understood in the sense that his singing and playing 
is an ‘inteylude’ between the dancing and singing of the other shades, who ‘ plaudunt 
choreas et carmina dicunt,’ 644. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1911. 

13 Nov. G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek coins of Phoenicia (H. Gaebler). St. 
Gruss, Ilias. Das Lied vom Zorne des Achilleus (P. Cauer), a reconstruction and 
translation. M. Freudenthal, Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte dey romischen Condictio 
(Grupe). Six Roman laws, translation with introduction and notes by E. G. Hardy 
(Grupe), from the collection of Bruns. The introductions are clear and exhaustive, 
the translation faithful and readable. 





20 Nov. A. Ludwich, Homerischer Hymnenpan nebst seinen Nachahmungen bei 
Kallimachos, Theokvit, Vergil, Nonnos und Anderen erschlossen (J. Sitzler), a worthy 
contribution to the literature, but the conclusions not approved of. Guil. Prinz, De 
Xenophontis Cyri institutione (W.Gemoll), full of crooked judgments. M. N. Wetmore, 
Index uevborum Vergilianus (P. Jahn). A Companion to Latin Studies, ed. by J. E. 
Sandys (Fr. Harder), contains the work of writers of the highest reputation. 


27 Nov. F. Lillge, Komposition und poetische Technik dey Acopydovs apureia 
(F. Stirmer). W. Siiss, Aristophanes und die Nachwelt (E. Wist), deserves the 
warmest thanks. M.A. Stewart, A Study in Latin abstvact substantives (F. Gustafsson), 
to show that abstract substantives are not commoner in popular than in classical 
Latin. Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, herausg. von G. Heidrich. C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Isvael, seine Entwicklung im Rahmen dev Weltgeschichte (Fries). Baptista 
Mantuanus, The eclogues, ed. by W. P. Mustard (M Manitius), will find new friends 
to the poems. 
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4 Dec. E. Lowy, Die gniechtsche Plastik (H. L. Urlichs). ‘Quite worthy of 
his earlier publications.’ R. B. Richardson, A history of Greek sculpture (A. Késter). 
‘Offers nothing new.’ P. Linde, Sophokles’ Elektva im Verhdltnis zu dev des Eurspides 
(F. Adami). ‘ Leaves the question of priority unsettled.’ H. F. Pelham, Essays on 
Roman History. Ed. by F. Haverfield (P. M. Meyer). Many conclusions contested, 
some essays naturally not up to date. 

11 Dec. H. Ebeling, Schulwérterouch zu Homers Odyssee und Ilias. 7. Aufl. 
(H. D.). A. Gruhn. Dery Schauplatz dey Ilias und Odyssee. 11. Heft. From the 
Sirens to Ogygia. The Planctae (C. Rothe). 7. Livi ab urbe condita libri. V, 2 
(Book 26) von W. Weissenborn. 5. Aufl. von H. J. Miiller. W. Semple, Authenticity 
and Sources of the Origo gentis Romanae (Soltau). ‘A diligent but superfluous piece 
of work.’ W. Knauss, De Stephani Byzantit Ethnicorum exemplo Eustathiano (K. 
Hubert). ‘ Puts an end to the laborious reconstruction of a complete Steph. on the 
foundation of Eustathius.’ 

18 Dec. E. Howald, Die Anfange der litevavischen Kritth bet den Griechen (T. O. 
Achelis). ‘Shows sound judgment.’ B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of classical Greek 
from Homer to Demosthenes. I1. The syntax of the simple sentence continued, and 
the doctrine of the article, with the co-operation of C. W. E. Miller (J. Sitzler). 
P. Shorey, A Greek analogue of the Romance adverb (J. Sitzler). On the use of adjectives 
with ¢gpevi, ppevi, vow, Ovyw, etc. A. Goethals, Jean précurseur de Jésus. Mélanges 
d’histotve du chrsstianisme. II (QO. Stahlin). 

25 Dec. T. Reibstein, De deis in Iliade inter homines apparentibus (H. Steuding). 
J. Gréschl, Text und Kommentar zu dey homerischen Batvachomyomachte des Kavers Pigres 
(F. Stiirmer). Cramer, Das romische Trier (H. Nothe). 

1912. 8 Jan. C. Pascal, Dioniso(H. Steuding). On thereligion and the religious 
parody in Aristophanes. C. W. Peppler, The termination -xos as used by Aristophanes 
for comic effect (J. Sitzler). G. Léopold, La langue de Xénophon (G. Mau). Valuable 
for its method. Grammatics Graecit. II. Apollonts Dyscolt de constructione libr. IV., 
rec.G. Uhlig. III. Praefationem adiecit, librorum Apollonii deperditorum fragmenta 
collegit, indices confecit R. Schneider (P. Maas). E. Merten, Zum Perserkriege der 
byzantinsschen Kassery Justinos II. and Tsberios II. (]. Draseke). 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 3,4 Heft. 1911. 

K. Brugmann, (1) Hidden prepositions in Greek verbal compounds ; the Homeric 
forms dvaurros, wicOnv oie Geis prove that the correct form in the Odyssey is not dfcaro, 
but (with some MSS and Apoll. Rhod.) éfecaro; diw is a regular development from 
iow, Or it comes from diow with metrical lengthening of +. ofywar=dirpar without a 
thematic vowel (like $épre) ; dic- = 6 + io-: d=‘ near’ as in oxéAAw, dfos (‘ companion ’), 
etc.; for the hiatus cp. rpodyw, dap; ofua: means ‘I rush at with my mind’; we meet 
the -.o- in durrdés (cp. ids=ioFds), olwvds ‘bird of prey.’ For opinari a derivation 
op-tsnart is suggested, cp. the use of occurreve in a similar sense; Omen =op-ismen ‘ the 
flight of a bird,’ then ‘bird.’ To these the author adds iva =¢isa, ofya ‘impetus’ with 
o instead of « (cp. deiua) perhaps on the analogy of oiuzaw, and (with some hesitation) 
pevowdw ( = pevo-cova- Cp. pevo-erxys) ‘I mind-fly’ and oiudw. 

Lesbian deiynv ‘open’ and Hom. wiyvuyro; rejecting the usual explanation 
(=<6fFeiyw), Brugmann connects the word with ér-e/yw ‘I push forward’; we get the 
preposition Fo (cogn. av Lat. au, Irish 0, wa) in the Arcadian Fo-¢Anxdéor; Fory- 
= Foey- or Fory-, and the verb means ‘I push off’; dva-otyerxov is an unaugmented 
imperfect ; 7Foryov 7Foga became -éwyov -éy£a, for the augmentation of the preposition 
cp. «xd@ifov. There still remains the problem raised by wiyvwro and diga, which is 
solved in the following way: mpo-, 6-, Fo- sometimes contracted with the vowel that 
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followed (e.g. Foevy= Fory-), sometimes they did not do so; in the former case F 
remained for a longer time, and we get 7Foga (=€Fwgéa); in the case of non- 
contraction F disappeared, and there arose forms like oiy-, which were augmented 
like dfov from é(w. Fo is also found, with different vocalism, in Fe-orepos ‘a genuine 
Indo-Germanic compound.’ 

(2) Imperative endings in Umbrian ; the writer defends against Wackernagel the 
theory of a dual origin for -ta-tu, but suggests that the Latin -ts in the present 
indicative (e.g. /egitis) stands for -tes=-te with -s added on the analogy of the first 
person plural in -mus (-mos) ; as there was no such form (-mos) in the imperative, the 
original -te was allowed to remain. 

(3) op€AAw and tts cognates ; opeAos is an adjective composed of the preposition 6 
and ¢éAos (old Indian phd/a) and meaning ‘ where gain is present ’; cf. év@eos ‘in which 
god is present,’ érixpucos, deplumis. There was also an abstract noun d¢eAos like 
tAnGos, kdAAos, and an adjective odeAnjs seen in avwdeArjs, odeAEotns, wdeAcca ; the w is 
due to ‘lengthening in composition’ as in wpadia, nvopén. To the adjective odeAos or 
its companion odeAcos* (cf. piros, PiAcos) belongs oixweAt in Od. € 223. opeAdAw= 
opeAw, ‘I make more’; Brugmann rejects the proposal to connect ogeAAw with 
ogpetAw and odAwkarw. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. XVII. 3. 

A. Meillet, Some present formations in Indo-European. By an examination of 
several roots in the different I.-E. languages Meillet attempts to establish the general 
principle that when an I.-E. root terminated by a consonant has no thematic present, 
it has very rarely furnished strong verbal forms to the various languages. Id., The 
Subjunctive of the Latin verb fero. An attempt to answer the question why fevo—unlike 
the other athematic radical presents—has not preserved an original optative. Latin, 
he thinks, did not inherit any such form from the L-E. 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national | 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members receive a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association and of 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ (both post free). They may also obtain 
the CLASSICAL REVIEW and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 7s. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 


Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward's School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 
135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, Mapperley 
Road, Nottingham ; and the Rev. Father Ailinger, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 
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